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ONEY-IN-POULTRY IN PRIZES ey 
CONTEST i | $5, 000 2" Sao 


$500.00 IN GOLD FOR PRIZES is contributed by Orange Judd Company as a starter, and we have also set aside $2500 
for the expenses of conducting the contest 





OULTRY are kept on every farm, on most village homesteads, and even on countless city lots. The poultry 
industry is therefore one of the greatest of American industries. American Agriculturist reports show that 

its annual product represents a value of some $350,000,000. We all have an idea that poultry pay, but just how 
profitable they are is known to few. Still less is it generally known how to manage poultry, on either a small 
or large scale, so as to get the biggest profits with the least trouble and expense. Just this is the vital problem. 
American Agriculturist is going to solve it. How? By offering such inducements to all interested in any kind of 
poultry that they will co-operate in one grand effort to find how much profit there is in poultry and how to still 


further increase such profit. The plan is so simple, the work required so easy and so slight, the result so valu- 
able to the contestant, whether a prize is won or not, that all interested in poultry will wish to join in the contest !) 
and help it along. { ) 
The Money-in-Poultry Contest will be conducted by Orange Judd Company solely for its subscribers.. We } 
have set aside $2500 for the expense of running the contest, and for collating and publishing the result. We (') ” 
shall put up more if necessary. Therefore the list of prizes will not be diminished in any way to defray the ex- 
pense involved, however large the expense may become. ( ) 
The Prize List is headed by $500.00 IN GOLD contributed outright by Orange Judd Company, publishers of the 
American Agriculturist Weeklies—Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago for the west; American Agriculturist of New 
Vork for the middle and southern states ; the New England Homestead of Springfield for the east and the provinces. ) 
We have assurances that other prizes will be contributed to 
swell the total list of premiums offered to not less than five i ) 


thousand dollars ($5000.00) in value. Every agricultural society, AN 
fair association, poultry club,or farmers’ club,every manufacturer I} 
of or dealer in poultry apparatus or supplies, every breeder of im- 

























BASIS OF AWARDS proved land or water fowl,will wish to contribute to the list of W) 
The Precise Object Sought prizes. First, because they instantly realize what a magnificent ( ) 
The first prize will be awarded for the re- thing this contest will be for promoting the whole poultry in- t 
cord that shows most clearly and accurately dustry ; secondly, because the contribution of a prize entitles the ( ) 
Side aie pula; Ok Gili Gee ck donor to a place in the premium list (which will be sent free to : 
haw Aiuoeet AG tani ot medidan-aee every contestant), that will prove the cheapest and most effective \ 
marketing such product, and the resulting form of advertising. 3 ¥ 
profit or loss, The prize is not for the biggest What will you donate to the list of premiums? What are f ) 
profit. It is for the most accurate record of your ideas about the best date for the contest to begin, the few- ' 
methods and results. A report that shows a est and simplest rules required, etc? What can be done to ex- (") 
loss may thus win over a less carefully kept pand this scheme, so as to promote the largest success of poultry | 
one that shows a profit. Noincentive to lie, to 


shows and agricultural fairs, poultry breeders, manufacturers of 
incubators and poultry supplies, etc? State your views as briefly 
as possible, addressing Poultry Editor, American Agriculturist, 


misrepresent, or to be careless—every incentive 
to make your report absolutely truthful and 
correct. 
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Second prize for second best record, and so 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. ) 
on for third, fourth and many other prizes. A We shall embody the combined wisdom of the poultry world. / 
large number of special prizes will also be in the premium list, also in a record book that will make it easy I 
offered, It is believed that the regular and for every one to keep the simple record needed. There will be (") 
special prizes will run up into the hundreds, if no red tape, no useless restrictions, nothing formidable. } 
mat Chguennts, SEGRE auto Ct Saas 2 The contest will be backed by all the resources of Orange 4 
value. It is estimated that the prizes will pay Judd Com ith f 1, 1 ) 
the winners from $10 down to $I per hour for pany, wi its $500,000 of capital, its nearly sixty years 
the time spent in keeping the record, of experience, its three great agricultural weeklies, the hundreds i 
The record to begin March 1st or April rst of agricultural books it publishes, its brilliant corps of editors Ni 
next, this and all other details to be perfected and contributors, and its nearly 200,000 subscribers. 
later, and announced in A. A. With such an aggregation supporting and directing Ameri- \ 
can Agriculturist’s Money-in-Poultry Contest, what cannot be 
accomplished for the poultry industry of the world? {} 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found in our New, H 


BOOK CATALOGU E, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Mar.”— Washington. 


Volume 64 
A GOOD CROP OF CORN. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S FINAL ESTIMATE OF 
THE 1599 CROP—EXCELLENT RATE OF YIELD 
PER ACRE—THE INCREASE IN CROP OF SUR- 
PLUS STATES—SOME COMPLAINT OF IMPAIRED 
QUALITY THROUGH FORCED RIPENING, 


Final returns of estimated rate of corn 
yield per acre by counties, made at a date 
when sufficient progress has been made 
with husking to furnish a basis for reason- 
able accuracy, show a rate of yield slightly 
larger than was anticipated a month ago. 
The average yield for the whole crop is 
placed at 26.4 bu against 23.2 bu last year, 
making the total crop, on the basis of an 
area of 83,677,000 acres, 2,204473 600 bu. Last 
year at this time the crop of 1898 was esti- 
mated at 1,868,120,000 bu. The important 
features of this year’s crop compare with 
the average of the period 1895-98, the four 
years entirely covered bv the crop report- 


ing work of American Agriculturist, as 
follows: 

Acres Peracre  Bushels 
1895-98 ........81,574,000 25.2 2,058,250,000 
W.. 4455 onnsaon 83,677,000 26.4 2,207,473,000 


This comparison shows that the crop this 
year was grown on the largest acreage on 
record, and that the rate of yield this year 
is slightly above the average cf the past 
four years. The total crop this year is 
nearly 10 per cent above the average of the 
four preceding crops, but it is smaller than 
the production of either ’95 or '96, and the 
rate per acre is 1% bu under the record of 
those fruitful years. 


For Week Ending November 13, 1899 


In many respects the conditions govern- 
ing this year’s corn crop have been pecu- 
liar. The season for planting and early 
growth was unfavorable in all sections of 
the belt, the excess of moisture with ac- 
companying cool weather making it diffi- 
cult to get the crop properly planted and 
worked. During the first half of the sea- 
son the crop prospect was best west of the 
Missouri river, and Aug i the prospect in 
Kan and Neb was generally considered as 
indicating a production beyond any previ- 
ous record. At that date the crop in the 
states east of the Missouri river was small 
and late to the extent that justified some 
apprehension that it might not mature be- 
fore the advent of killing frost. After the 
date indicated there was a marked change 
in weather conditions over the whole belt, 
a long period of hot, dry weather being ex- 
perienced. This was exactly what was 
needed to force the late rlanting to matur- 
ity, but it was too severe for tre late corn 
in Kan and Neb. The result of this period 
of high temperature durirg Aug and early 
Sept was a rapid increas? in crop possibili- 
ties in the states east of the Missouri river, 
and a corresponding shrinkage in the early 
prospects west of that stream. The pres- 
ent returns of rate of yield to American 
Agriculturist emphasize this feature of the 
season, both Kan and Neb falling well below 
their best records of other yeers, while Ia 
shows the largest crop in her history and 
Ill falls but a fraction below the same 
record. 

An important feature of this year’s crop 
is the fact that it is best in the so-called 


No. 20 


surplus states. A compérison of the re- 

sults last year and this will emphasize this 

point. The total crop of the two years and 

the portion of it produced in the surplus 

states is thus shown: 

COMPARISON OF CROPS IN SURPLUS STATES. 
Total crop, Surplus states, 





bushels bushels 
A 4 islag-eis hele -1,868,120,000 1,134,862,000 
BN 50 So naid wkads 42,207,473,000 1,468,774,000 
Increase ....... 339,353,000 333,912,000 


This statement shows that almost the 
whole surplus of this year’s crop over that 
of ’98 has been produced /n the seven states 
that furnish the commercial corn surplus, 
leaving for all the rest of the corn territory 
the crop this year but little changed from 
that of last season. As a rule it has been 
generally assumed that the quality of this 
year’s crop was good, and the character of 
the closing portion of tre growing season 
gave a reasonable basis for the belief. At 
this time, however, considerable complaint 
is being heard that the forced ripening left 
a portion of the grain rather light and 
chaffy. The extent to which the condition 
prevails cannot be determined until the 
crop is more generally husked, but it is 
probable that the loss from this cause will 
cut some figure. It must be understood, 
of course, that the estimates now presented 
are intended to include all corn, whether 
merchantable or unmerchantable, and that 
any loss in the field after harvest is not 
considered. 

The following statement shows the esti- 


[To Page 482.] 
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Autumn Care of Young Stock. 
R, BAKER, OHIO. 





Many farmers neglect their young ani- 
mals in the fall. The spring calves had been 
well raised; so long as they had the milk 
and bran and oat rations, they were left 
in a thriving condition, and made good 
growth. Too many were put to grass with 
the dry feed ration left off, and before 
the time for winter’s quarters are left dur- 
ing the cold and wet weather in Nov with- 
out shelter. Not only do they run down in 
flesh, but too lay the foundation for perma- 
nent disease. Commence giving shelter, 
clover or other sweet hay and some kind of 
grain ration. This will prevent the loss of 
flesh which is so desirable for young stock 
te hold during the winter. Upon the ap- 
proach of severe cold they should be put 
into winter quarters and have good care 
throughout the winter, and then a robust, 
thrifty and profitable animal is assured. 

The young colts are very apt to suffer 
after weaning by being exposed to the raw 
and chilly weather in autumn. These should 
be looked after in time to prevent the 
loss of flesh and prepare them for the win- 
ter storms which are so disastrous to the 
weak colt. But of all young stock, the 
spring lambs suffer most during the cold 
rains of the fall and early winter without 
shelter. The wool becomes thoroughly sat- 
urated, keeping them for hours after a rain 
in a chilly condition, causing them to cough 
and sneeze and suffer intensely. They 
should have a trough where they can be 
fed quite early in fall, on oats, or better, 
bran and oats. Good treatment at this sea- 
son will not only give them strong mus- 
cles and good constitutions, but will cause 
them to produce a heavier and more val- 
uable fleece of wool in the spring. It will 
also pay the flock master to care well for 
the breeding ewes. To neglect them will 
‘cause many weaklings, both in carcass and 
fleece, and quite often in premature par- 
turition. But few farmers at this day 
neglect their stock as was customary 15 
or 20 years ago, but there are some who 
have good barns and sheds that leave their 
stock in the fields until the very cold and 
severe winter has set in. 

After the unusual hot weather which 
often occurs in Oct and Nov, should the 
cold rains set in every stock breeder 
should be prepared for’ the change. 
No kind of farm work will pay so well, It 
is in keeping with this subject, to be care- 
ful with the hay and fodder corn. No waste 
should occur, as there will be a scarcity in 
many sections of the country. Be sure not 
to stint the animal, but do not waste. 

The dairy cow, especially those that have 
come into service in the fall, should get a 
liberal ration of grain in some shape, to 
give her strength to endure the changeable 
weather and to keep her in a condition 
to secure a good flow of milk rich in but- 
ter fats. To have a profitable dairy cow 
during the winter she must be well fed 
early in the fall. Do not follow the ad- 
vice of a stingy feeder, but feed well and 
regularly. He will say the cow will run to 
flesh, and not pay to milk in that condi- 
tion. My cows give the most and richest 
milk when in good flesh. Whether our 
farm animals are young or old, we should 
endeavor to keep them so far as possible 
from losing the flesh made during.the fall 
grazing season, that they may be prepared 
to start in good flesh next spring. 





Experience with Winter Oats—In Sept 
a few years ago I put in 10 bu of N J seed. 
They grew nicely, went into the winter in 
spiendid condition and when snow left in 
the spring were green and healthy. There 
Was a great deal of snow and it went sud- 
denly, flooding the fields. A strip on one 
side of my oat field was higher than the 
rest and the oats there escaped drowning. 
They grew rapidly, ripened with the wheat, 
yielded well for the straw, and altogether 
were a very nice sample of heavy white 
oats. I came to the conclusion that had it 


not been fcr the flood I should have had 






ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


a fine crop of oats, so tried again, sowing 
two acres on high ground. The balance of 
the field was put in wheat. Both wintered 
well and made a good growth in the spring 
and summer, but imagine my surprise when 
it came time for them to head to find not 
six heads of oats in the whole patch. There 
was nothing but chess, and I mowed it for 
hay. That ended my experiments with 
winter oats. Now where did that chess 
come from? There was none im the adja- 
cent wheat patch.—[J. A. McPherson, Gen- 
esee Co, N Y. 


A Corduroy Farm Road—The chronical- 
ly wet spots in the farm roads can be well 
treated by the plan snown in the illus- 


tration, Such a device was seen in suc- 
Cd) 
B 





cessful use this season, Split°cedar or pine 
logs in two and lay them, sawed side up, on 
the wet ground, as shown. Two strips of 
board can Le laid down lengthwise on each 
side and nailed to the slabs to hold them in 
place, or iron ‘“‘dogs’’ can be used, as sug- 
gested. The diagram A B shows how to 
saw the logs for such a corduroy road, 





Bindweed Very Annoying—In some parts 
of New York state the great bindweed, 
called by many the wild morning glory, is 
doing much damage. Mr Walter Taber’s 
fruit farm near Poughkeepsie in Dutchess 
Co shows the effects of the rapid growth 
of this bad weed. So rank is the growth and 
so persistent that a number of raspberry 
and blackberry fields are entirely ruined. 
The vines run up the canes, throwing out 
a large amount of leafage, which shuts off 
the light and air from the berries. As a 
result they become unproductive in a short 
time and the whole patch must be grubbed 
up and the land devoted to hoed crops for 
a few years until the bindweed can in a 
measure be conquered. Even with careful 
cultivation the pest cannot be killed out 
entirely. The past summer a corn field 
which two years ago was a profitable rasp- 
berry ‘jatch showed a large number of 
weeds, although the culture had been very 
careful and every attempt made to get rid 
of the bindweed. Mr Taber says it is one 
of the worst pests with which he has to 
deal. Cultivating the land during the sum- 
mer and plowing frequently in autumn to 
prevent leaf development is about the best 
thing that can be done. 


Press Drill Not Popular—The press drill 
has been used in this part of the country 
quite extensively, but is being rapidly re- 
placed by what is known as the disk drill. 
This has many advantages over the press 
drill: The press wheels of ¢he disk drill 
are seldom used, as they are found to be of 
little or no practical value.—[W. Barthol- 
omew, Rooks Co, Kan. 





Earthen Dams are used in different 

parts of the world for draining systems 
where water is wanted for irrigation. Of 
course stone dikes and dams of more sub- 
stantial material last longer. Earth, how- 
ever, is cheap and answers very well in 
many cases, 
“Richness in Nitrogen may be measured 
in a large degree by the humus contained 
in the soil, Of course the stage of decom- 
position of this organic matter is an im- 
portant factor in determining the avail- 
ability of nitrogen. 





We have had your valuable paper for years 
and enjoy it very much.—[{J. A. Johnson, 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


Inexpensive Winter Hen House. 





In regions where the snow does not cover 
the ground too deeply, a cheap, low struc- 
ture can be built after the plan shown in 
the cut, that will answer the purpose very 
well. Stakes are driven into the ground 
and rough boards nailed to these to a hight 
of 3 ft in front and 2 ft in the rear, leaving 
spaces for low, wide sash in front. A long 





CHEAP HOUSE, 


and a short roof is put on, with roof doors 
in the front, short. roof. These are made 
with overlapping edges to secure tightness 
against the wind and rain. The attendant 
stands outside and through these roof doors 
cares for the fowls, securing the eggs from 
nests that are within reach, putting in wa- 
ter aud scattering grain in the litter. The 
whole structure is covered with tarred or 
resin-sized paper, the edges being securely 
tacked or battened with laths. ° ~-e roof is 
covered in the same way. 

Select a dry location, and put in three 
inches of gravel upon the ground and keep 
a thick layer of chaff upon that, and the 
inmatesewi. scratch away merrily for grain 
all winter long. Make the building any 
length desired and part off with boards— 
or with netting if only females are to be 
kept ‘n the pens—before the roof is put on. 
Roosts can be put up just out of the fowls’ 
way when on the floor. With care to make 
the roof tight, such a building, while it 
costs but little, will prove very satisfactory. 


Use of the Killing Knife. 


A. C. ROGERS. 








The following method of killing for mar- 
ket renders the use of the killing knife 
simple and effective even when practiced by 
the beginner. Tie the legs of the bird to- 
gether just above the hocks, and place it in 
a bag specially made for the purpose. For 





APPLYING THE KNIFE. 


fowls, the bag should be about 20 in long, 10 
in wide at the larger or top opening, gradu- 
ally getting narrower until it is only 5 in 
wide at the bottom opening. The fowl is 
placed in the bag head foremost. Owing to 
the shape of the bag, the fowl’sitp#"down to 
that part of the bag that fits it after the 
style of a legging. The head of the fowl 
comes through the small opening at the 
bottom of the bag. 

In the case ef fowls above the average 








size, the smaller end of the bag may be 
doubled back, while in the case of a fowl 
smaller than the average, the larger end 
of the bag may be doubled back, as indi- 


eated in the illustration. The fowl is 
then hung against the wall as shown. 
The little frame for the killing knife 


is not a -nécessity, but is a great aid 
especially for beginners. Its zonstruction 
is readily seen from the illustration. 

On looking into the mouth of the fowl it 
wi': be found that there is a slit in the roof, 
which is crossed at right angles by small 
whitish fringe. It will be noticed that there 
are several of these fringes; the fringe 
situated furthest away from the point of 
the beak is larger than the others. With a 
poultry-killing knife a stab is made just 
beyond this furthest fringe. Having opened 
the fowl’s mouth in the manner described 
above, being careful to hold the head firmly 
between the first and second fingers, as 
seen in the illustration, next take the in- 
strument in the right hand, having the 
knife level side uppermost protruding 
through the frame about 2 in, then piace 
the legs of the frame firmly against the 
wall and gradually and slowly push the 
knife forward until the point of the knife 
is about level with the end of your thumb- 
nail (see illustration), next (being carefui 
to keep all the cutting edges of the knife 
parallel to the ground) quickly and with a 
good strong push drive the knife home as 
far as the frame will let it go. If the op- 
eration has been carefully carried out as 
here indicated, the knife will have severed 
the brain from the rest of the body and 
wiil have cleanly cut the large blood vessels 
of the head. The fowl will bleed suffi- 
ciently to give the right appearance to the 
flesh and is in much better shape for mar- 
ket than when killed by most other 
methods. 





A Sunny Dust Bath. 





Put a row of small windows along the 
botiom of the sunny side of the henhouse. 


mime 


Interior ¥ house 








Dust Bath 





Window 





PLAN OF HOUSE WITH DUST BATH. 
Inside, box off a space, as shown in the 
diagram. This makes a _ splendid sunny 


dusting place in winter, and increases the 
siz2 of the house, as the space above this 
dusting apartment can be covered with 
sand and litter and be used for scratching 
purposes, 





Chickens Ten Weeks Old will weigh a 
pound dressed and the last of Feb or first 
of March will be worth from 50 to 75c per 
lb. As a hen rarely cares to sit in the fall, 
an incubator must be used if one cares to 
raise broilers for market.—[E. M. Ripley, 
New Jersey. 





Skillful Grading—In Denmark, eggs are 
graded carefully according to size. There 
are six grades ranging from 13 to 18 lbs for 
120 eggs. So skillful do the operators be- 
come that they are seldom wrong more than 
2 oz in grading the 10 doz eggs. 





Soft Feed may be given either morning, 
noon or night, according to convenience. 
The common practice is to feed in the 
morning, but other plans have many ad- 
vocates. 





Bits of Experience—Put coal oil on the 
roosts and air slaked lime about the build- 
ing. Feed sulphur’ sparingly, as it will 


POULTRY PROBLEMS SOLVED 


portunity to exercise. 
darken the place selected for a nest. If 
corn meal must be fed, bake and crumble 
it in sweet milk.—[Subscriber, Wake Co, 
mC. 


Old Speckle proves the best incubator, 
although we have tried the artificial ones.— 
[Zula, Cedar Co, Ia. 





The above illustration represents thee 
members of the first prize breeding pen of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, bred and owned 
by Sid Conger, Bartholomew Co, Ind, win- 
ning first in pen and in classes at three 
state fairs and eight other important big 
shows in three months. An offer of $300 was 
refused for the pen of five birds. 





POULTRY SHOWS. 


Pg a ie Nov 28-Dee 2 
St Louis fanciers, St Louis................ Jan 1-6 
Madison Square, New York....... Jan 30-Feb 3 
Arkansas poultry, Ft Smith............ Dec 18-23 
Oklahoma poultry, Oklahoma City....Dec 26-30 
ae ae errr Nov 14-16 
Indiana state, New Albany....‘......... Jan 8-13 
I SL MN Chai Kostas tg sdaden dess-o5;4 Jan 17-22 
Memihweat, TGMAe, TOS ....6660 0002 ccescs Dec 12-15 
cc ay aaa Dec 18-22 
I eS rrr errrerer rer re Jan 8-12 
REG BEGGO, TONE ok pi ccdicccssvcscévcics Jan 8-13 
Ky state, Louisville../.............0.c00. Jan 22-27 
Western fanciers, Cedar Rapids, Ia...Dec 15-20 
Tacoma poultry, Tacoma, Wash....... Jan 18-22 








HERIDAN TION 
POWDER 


Nothing on earth will make hens *T like it. 
It will keep chickens strong and healthy; 
will make your pullets lay early ; is worth its 
weight in gold for molting hens and prevents 
diseases. It costs only one-tenth cent a day 
perhen. Largecans most economical to buy. 


Mane HENS av 


No matter what kind of foods you use, mix 
with it Sheridan’s Powder. It will increase 
your profit this winter when the price for 
ezggsis high. Itassures perfect assimilation 
of the food elements needed to form eggs. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and feed-dealers. 


A Nestul 

fE8ss'! 

O ! 
May be obtained in winter if you do as many 
successful poultrymen do, namely, mix daily 
with the mash food Sheridan’s Powder. Has 
been used and indorsed over thirty years. 
ost-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 
Free, Poultry Diseases and Treatment. 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
ack, 25 cents; five, $l. Large two-lb. can, $1.20. 


Six cans,exp. pd., 85. Sample best poultry paper 
sent free. L R JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Tidss. 





















—_ See THE IMPROVED 


“ied VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
fn the market. Olrculars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINOY, ILL. 






eel 





cause rheumatism or leg weakness. Fowls | 
that fatten easily should have plenty of op- | 
It is always best to | 


flens 
la 


eggs 


when fea with the things eggs 
are made of. Eggs are mostly 
albumen, produced by the hens 
from the protein they absorb 
from their food. 

Bowker’s Animal Meal 
gives a hen the maximum of 
protein and other egg making 
material. Always sold in 
yellow bags and packages. 


The Bowker Co., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 








Which Was Created First— 


The Hen or the Egg? 


Poultrymen may differ in their opin- 
ion as to this question, but all agree 
that green cut bone prepared b 
Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter will 
double the egg yield. Your ration 
should contain at least 20 per cent of 
green cut bone—not dried bone—for 
best results. 

We have not space here to tell you 
all the reasons why our bone cutters 
are better than all others, but weguar- 
antee it to be so or return your money. 

Stearns Clover Cutters and Grit Crushers are 
the best and cheapest. 

Our booklet tells all about these machines and how 
to make poultry pay. Write to-day. ’ 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 38, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay andkeep them in healthy 
® condition all tbe year round like 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince vou. | lb. can 25c., 5 cans $1.00. 
For the month of November ouly we will sell a 
1 lb. can 15c. or 7 cans $1. Now is our chance to 
lay in a supply of this Food, and you will have 
plenty of Eges when cold w-ather comes. Our im- 
mense illustrated Catalogue free. Ad: ress 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY C0. 


28 Vesey St., New York City. 
W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 
If sent by mail add l6c. per can for postage. 
When writing kindly mention this paper. 





N. B. 


CUFT TTT 





DMN SWS, AAU 


£2222, 










A THOUSAND HE 


h doubled thei feedi 
Secon Gut Bone. The Nast estet, west tne 
and hence the cheapest way sot is with 

ann’s how Bone Cutters: 


. 
Coy 











a. HATCH CHICKENS 


j—with the 
Y STEAM: 7 


— simple, perfect, self-regulating 
my | EXCELSIOR I!CUBATOR 
Th da in ful operation. 
Lewest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
GEO, H. STAHL, 
114 te 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, I. 

















Illus. Cataloc. 
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Preparing Bees for Winter. 


F, G. HERMAN. 





Bees ought to be prepared for winter be- 
fore very cold weather sets in. When the 
fall honey crop is removed from the hive 
it is none too early to begin. In the mid- 
dle states the beginner will have better re- 
sults by wintering on the summer stands. 
Cellar wintering requires more experience 
and watchfulness. The first requisite to 
successful wintering is to nave bees enough 
to cover at least four Langstroth frames. 
They should have from 20 to 30 lbs of good 
ripe honey. If lacking in stores they should 
be fed good granulated sugar, one cup and 
a half of sugar to one cup of hot water 
making a syrup of the right consistency. 
If you have on hand some extracted honey, 
add a few tablespoonfuls, which will pre- 
vent its granulating. Bees will winter well 
on good sugar, which is about the only sub- 
stitute that can be used. Unripe honey or 
honey-dew often kills the bees in winter, as 
they cannot stand a long confinement on 
such food. 

If the bees are in a double walled chaff 
hive, nothing more is necessary. If in a 
hive of single thickress an outer case of 
some sort should be put over the hive, but 
in no wise close up the entrance. Bees need 
plenty of fresh air. Tke hive entrance 
should be left open full width, which will 
also prevent the combs froni becoming 
moldy. On warm days during winter when 
the thermometer registers 50 degrees or 
more the bees will fly out for a cleansing 
flight, after which ‘hey will be able to 
stand another month of rigorous weather. 
With cellar wintering I have had no ex- 
perience, but the conditions necessary are 
to have a well ventilated cellar kept dark, 
with an even temperature of about 45 de- 
grees. Some time in November, right after 
the bees have had a gocod fligitt, remove 
them to the cellar, selecting the time to- 
ward evening. The bees should be handled 
as gently as possible to keep them from 
filling themselves witk honey, for it will be 
from four to five months befure they will 
have a cleansing flight. If an even tem- 
perature, quietness, darkness and ventila- 
tion are secured, success is assured. 





Autumn Feeding of Farm Stock. 


D. W. THOMAS, OHIO 





Farm animals at this season of the year, 
except in the southern.and western states, 
can get little feed except that given them. 
This fact should be carefully noted. A 
horse worth $150 now may, with proper 
care, be worth $50 more next snring, or for 
want of such care, may be worth $50 less. 
So there is $100 depending upon how you 
take care of one single animal for four 
months. The same ruie will apply to other 
animals of less value. If a farrser-has $2000 
worth of live stock ncw, I mean stock that 
would sell for that much at a cash sale, 
how should he manage to maxe them sell 
for 25 per cent more next spring? By see- 
ing that they are regularly fed and watered 
every day, kept in comfortable quarters, 
clean, dry and airy. The fee@ consumed 
and the cost of attendance may be worth 
s0 much and all above that is clear gain, 
besides the manure. 

On the other hand, if the steck is worth 
no more in spring than now, or worth less, 
the owner is not fit far the business. I be- 
lieve that as a rule stock receive the poor- 
est treatmfent of the year during the late 
fall and early winter. This is the very 
period when the animal should have the 
best care. Every farmer knows that it is 
haif the battle to bring his stock through 
to steady foddering in good condition. If a 
flock of sheep comes to the barn in De- 
cember, pinched and scrawny, it will leave 
the barn in the spring thinned in numbers, 
With wool loose and ready to be pulled off 
by the first bramble it touches and depre- 
ciaied more than the cost of wintering. If 
the cows come to the stable and foddering 
pinched and thin by reason of frost-bitten 
pastures and heavy mitxing, the owner 





AUTUMN WORK 


need not be surprised if half of them lose 
their calves or their lives during the win- 
ter. The horses are not usually so much 
neglected as other stock. The young cat- 
tle and milch cows, the hogs and sheep too 
often have to shift for themselves after re- 
ceiving an armful of corr fodder or what- 
ever is convenient, especially if the weather 
be cold, and that is the time they most need 
the best attention. Young growing cattle 
and milch cows need shetter in cold weath- 
er, and they thrive best on ground feed 
steamed; and it takcs so much less feed 
when properly prepared in this way. With 
a little roughness, fodder or straw, the 
young cattle are kept growing all winter 
and the milk cows wil!l give ptenty of good 
milk. The question is just here. Labor is 
too high to raise grain to feed out in the 
broadcast, wasteful way. 

The hogs, too, want constant care and 
good feeding from the time they can crack 
corn until they are ready for market, but 
more especially during the winter. Make 
it a rule either to feed your stock or give 
the business your personal oversight. Boys 
and even men who have mo perticular in- 
terest in the animals too often throw the 
feed into the troughs “without caring to 
see that they are clean, or cram the hay 
in the racks over the remains of the last 
feeding on which the animals have breathed 
until the stuff has become disgusting to 
them. 





Prepare the Barn for Winter—It will 
now be a timely thing to do. Fill the win- 
dows with glass wherever this has been 
broken. The barn should be provided with 
tight shutters outside which will be a great 
protection against the cold, making a dead 
air space, which is one of the best non- 
conductors of heat, ana these should be 
closed in the coldest weather. Double sash 
in the windows of the stables result in a 
great saving of heat. It has been found 
that one-third of the heat from fuel con- 
sumed in a dwelling house is lost by pass- 
ing through the glass. And this waste is 
wholly prevented by doubling the sash, 
which is easily done by screwing a second 
one over the permanent one on the inside. 
In the spring these extra sash may be 
easily removed for the summer. This of 
course applies to the house as well as to 
the stables. 


For Carrying Heavy Boxes—One of the 
unhandy things to move upon the farm is 
a heavy box which has no handles or other 
projections. The illustration shows a con- 








trivance that permits two persons to pick 
up a heavy box and walk off with it. A 
blacksmith from an old chain and a rod of 
iron can meke the affair in a few moments. 
A pole can be slipped through the upper 
links of the chain to take hold of. 


Preparing Chickens’ Feathers for Fer- 
tilizer—M. W.: About the best way to pre- 
pare chickens’ feathers and quills so that 
they can be used as fertilizer is to take a 
tank or vat, put down a layer of wood 
ashes several inches thick, cover this with 
a layer of feathers, then put on another 
layer of wood ashes. Continue this until 
all the feathers are in the heap and then 
see that the contents of the vat are kept 
moist. After a few weeks the feathers will 
be completely dissolved and the mass can 
be mixed and used as a fertilizer. This is 
the simplest and most satisfactory way for 
the ordinary farmer. 





Commercial Fertilizer experiments in Ky 
show’ that land in the western coal 
region needs phosphoric acid. Potash seems 
to be sufficiently abundant. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Winter Protection of Roses. 
E. CADWALLADER, 





There are two classes of hardy roses, 
those needing no protection in winter and 
those requiring more or less according to 
variety. Of those needing a little protection, 
the most desirable are Prairie Queen, Mad 
Plantier, Mad Charles Wood, John Lang, 
the Ramblers, Dinsmore, Gen Jacqueminot, 
There may be others, but these have been 
tested throughout the northwest and in all 
winters except such as ’98-’99 they will win- 
ter in good condition if the roots be heav- 
ily mulched and the tops wrapped with an 
old blanket, quilt or something to shade 
from the hot winter sun and break the 
force of the dry winter winds. 

Many of the hybrid teas may be brought 
safely through all ordinary winters if cov- 
ered according to the method described be. 
low. La France is the type of this class 
and has successfully withstood two north- 
west winters. Equal in hardiness to this 
rose are Champion of the World, Marie Pa- 
vie, Clotilde Soupert, Kaiserine, Augusta 
Victoria. There are others that may on trial 
prove as hardy as these, but these I have 
tried and not been disappointed. About 
Nov 1, or just before winter makes its ap- 
pearance, lay the canes down and mound 
sand over the whole plant. Do not cut the 
bushes backy as they are more likely to 
winter-kill if trimmed in the fall. Should 
the rose bed be beside a wall, which is the 
better place for it; with a southern ex- 
posure, the bed is more easily covered. Pro- 
cure several strips of wood four or five feet 
long, according to the width of bed. Place 
one end on the wall and the other on the 
ground. The strips should be long enough 
to reach from the wall three feet above the 
earth, to a foot or more outside the outer 
edge of the bed. Place a strip at each end 
of the bed and several at intermediate 
points, should the bed be a long one. On 
these strips lay long boards, forming a 
sloping shed roof over the bed, making it 
waterproof. Before placing all the boards, 
pack dry leaves under the boards, filling in 
under the roof as solidly as possible. Keep 
packing leaves under each suecessive board 
laid until your rose bed is buried under 
two feet or more of dry leaves. This will 
be ample protection for the roses named 
and others, even some teas, may come 
through in good condition covered in this 
manner. 

Should the rosebed be in the open, it 
might be covered in a similar manner by 
making a larger roof over it or placing a 
large box over and packing dry leaves un- 
der. But care should be used to make sure 
that the covering extends far enough out- 
side the borders of the bed to give suffi- 
cient protection from the frost that ex- 
tends sideways as well as downward. Do 
not use a cask or barrel, as it does not 
cover sufficient surface to give needed pro- 
tection. 

If it is not thought desirable to risk the 
teas with the covering described above, they 
should be lifted just before the ground 
freezes, potted or packed in boxes and 
either kept in a light cellar where they 
will grow slightly, or in the living room. 
They will often repay the care given them 
by several blossoms. Some will not survive 
lifting and planting out many seasons, but 
their places may be taken by new ones. 
If two-thirds of the plants lifted and stored 
Guring the winter survive and make good 
growth the following summer, that is all 
one ought to expect. 

Do not be in a hurry to lift your teas in 
the fall. The latter part of Sept and Oct 
are really the best time for roses to bloom 
if they be covered during cold nights with 
quilts or other covering. I have often un- 
covered my roses after a frosty night and 
found them frozen quite stiff, but the larger 
buds matured into gorgeous blossoms 4S 
though no frost had visited them. The blos- 
soms are much larger and better colored 
during this period than in_ the heated 
months. 





Hybridizing Carnations. 





At the recent meeting of American flo- 
rists, C. W. Ward of New York referred to 
the great improvement in these flowers, and 
pointed out that owing to the fact that 
varieties soon drop out of cultivation, there 
is always a call for new sorts, While a good 
kind is frequently secured as the result of 
natural crossing, it is not possible to se- 
cure as good results as when the parents 
are carefully selected and complete records 
and notes are xept. 

In selecting parents take the best you 
have, as it is not possible to find all the de- 
sired characteristics in a single sort. Color 
is of the highest value in carnations, and 
should be placed above size, form, fra- 
grance, strength of stem and calyx, and the 
blooming qualities of the plant. Carnations 
may be disseminated by the business 
method, or by what may be called the 
boom method. By the latter an endeavor 
is made to work off as many plants the 
first season as possible, through extrava- 
gant praise, extended press notices, and 
certificates of merit end special prizes at 
the exhibitions, The other method is per- 
haps the more desbrable. While they are 
advertised and exhibited, as in the other 
way, they are less boomed and are distrib- 
uted through leading retailers. Care should 
be taken not to over-praise a variety, and 
above all keep the stock healthy and only 
send out strong plants. 

In discussing the paper William Scott of 
Buffalo urged that varieties be given a trial 
for two or three years before they are dis- 
carded, and referred to the experience with 
Flora Hill, which was quite unsatisfactory 
owing to its weak stemg the first year, but 
by careful selection it outgrew this fault. 
Disgeminators should also be careful not 
to over-propagate new varieties, as many 
valuable sorts have been ruined in this 
way. 





Prepare Small Fruits for Winter. 


H. LINTON, 





The fruit grower must be a willing work- 
er, and to be successfui he must be a pusher 
and ever ready to take time by the fore- 
lock. He must be in advance, rather than 
behind with the work. The mulch for the 
strawberries and compost for raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries and 
Lucretia dewberries should now be ready 
near the garden. As soon as the ground is 
frozen hard enough to bear up the horses 
and wagon put the mulch on the straw- 
berry bed. Spreadevenlyand thickly enough 
to give good shade to the plants. Do not 
undertake to cover deep enough to prevent 
freezing, for if this is done the wet snows 
will pack the mulch and smother the plants, 
Good judgment is required here. 

Straw of any kind, corn stalks, with 
or without the blades, leaves, evergreen 
boughs, swamp grass or any coarse mate- 
rial that is free of seed will answer. This 
mulch should be left on the bed until all 
danger of freezing is over. Just before the 
crowns open, the mulch should be raked 
off the plants to the space between the 
rows. If the soil is loamy and light the 
mulch may be parted over the plants and 
left in that way to prevent the earth from 
being splashed upon the fruit, 

For other lines of small fruit, compost 
is preferred to strawed mulch, as the lat- 
ter invites mice which will gnaw the canes 
and injure the plants, The compost may 
be scattered broadcast over the entire sur- 
face as the condition of the ground de- 
mands, or be placed around the hills. In 
either case the compost should be worked 
ints the soil by means of a shallow culti- 
vetor as early as the ground is in condi- 
tion for work. To do a perfect job the sur- 
face should be worked until thoroughly 
fined. Working should be repeated at in- 
tervals of six and eight days until rasp- 
berries and Wlackberries are turning red. 
Small fruits cannot be successfully grown 
without thorough cultivation and pruning 





HORTICULTURE 


season after season. When the grower be- 
comes experienced, the work in the small 
garden will be considered more of a pleas- 
ure than a task, 





Hybrid Plums—From an extended study 
of hybrid plums, Prof F. A. Waugh of the 
Vt exper sta concludes that there are cer- 
tain large groups of plums growing wild in 
North America which seem to be of hybrid 
origin, the most important being the Wild- 
goose, Wayland and Miner groups. Hy- 
bridity is quite common among plums. Al> 
species may be intercrossed. The Japanese 
cross with the Chickasaws and the Hortu- 
lanas with great ease. The Domesticas and 
the Americanas cross with other groups 
with greater difficulty. Plums cross quite 
rapidly with varieties of peaches, cherries 
and apricots. The hybrid plums are likely 
to be eventually of great importance in 
commercial fruit growing. Their introduc- 
tion promises to be an epoch in plum cul- 
ture. Many of the varieties already pro- 
duced are very promising, but none as yet 
have been thoroughly enough tried to war- 
rant their general recomendation, 





Outlook for Vegetable Seeds—Among the 
seedsmen the belief is more or less preva- 
lent that there is a considerable shortage in 
the crops of vegetablé¢ seeds, owing to try- 
ing weather conditions. A report sent out 
by Landreth & Sons, the Philadelphia seeds- 
men, shows that out of a list of 40 standard 
varieties only two reached 100 per cent, 
these being watermelon and field corn; the 
shortage seems most pronounced in early 
Peas, Wakefield cabbage, lettuce, Ameri- 
can spinach and various kinds of beans. 





Covering Tree Wounds—in pruning, I 
saw off the limbs very close to the trunk 
as smoothly as possible, and then cover 
the wound with some disinfectant,either paint 
or bordeaux mixture. If the trees are in- 
jured in any way so¢hat the bark is broken 

try the same treatment.—[George T. Pow- 

u, New York. 





Keeping Tools Bright—Kerosene is the 
best remedy to prevent rusting of tools. 
Keep a supply in a convenient place, dip a 
soft spenge in it, squeeze the sponge and 
moisten the implements with kerosene. It 
will save the implements from loss -by 
dampnegs, and also lessen labor by keep- 
ing them bright and clean.—[F. H. Sweet. 





I find the fruit growers of Orange Co are 
delighted at American Agriculturist’s sug- 
gestion of a law against the adulteration of 
currant jelly and other fruit preparations. 
If your paper can get such ap act passed 
by the New York legislature you will ac- 
complish a good work for the horticultural 
interests. I think any senator or assgm- 
blyman from the rural districts would be 
only too glad to champion saich a measure 
in the assembly. It is none too early to 
act on American Agriculturist’s sugges- 
tion. The farmers and fruit grqwers that 
I meet every day often speak of it and sug- 
gest that the matter be taken up by the 
various agricultural and korticultural so- 
cieties. Some of the patrons see in your 
suggestion a good thing for the grange éo 
take up. I find quite a number of farmers 
who have been subscribers to this journal 
ror 50 years or more, and all say it is better 
and more helpful to-day than ever. The 
feazrless way in which you champion every 
good cause for the farmer’s interest is 
much appreciated by agriculturists of all 
classes.—[C. C. Bush, Orange Co, N Y. 
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Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabib- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Cu. whe make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon_at a reasonable price. 








This wagon is composed of the best material through 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. These Electric Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any height desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “ Electric Line” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 
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GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By Maurice G. Karns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof. 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
—- iiustrated, — should — — hands of -all 

0 expect to grow this drug.to supply export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable 4 industry to their farms 
and econ, ‘without in with the reguiar work, 


atalogue Free of this i Rs casei publications 
ORANG JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York 
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Encouraging Buoyancy in Wool. 





The positive strength in wool outlined in 
our columns in recent issues is the feature 
of the moment, together with phenome- 
nally heavy sales at the big distributing 
centers. Prices have scored a further ad- 
vance of 1@2c per lb since late Sept, this 
applying to practically all grades. Transac- 
tions in such leading eastern markets as 
Boston, which are influential in shaping 
values further west, are on the basis of 33c 
per Ib for O and Pa XX and above, 26c for 
Mich X and above, 25@26c for Ky, Ind, Mo 
combing and clothing, 20c for Col and N 
Mex improved, with do coarse and carpet 
16@16%c. Texas fine wool is now salable 
in the eastern markets at 55@58c per Ib, 
scoured basis, compared with 50@52c in 
Sept; Col do 52@56c scoured basis, against 
51@53c. The fourth week in Oct showed 
sales of nearly 18,000,000 Ibs wool in Boston, 
or the greatest on record in that leading 
American market. The next highest, scant 
14,000,000 lbs, was in the first week in Oct 
two years ago. The demand is liberal from 
various sources, woolen manufacturers are 
busy, and have established an advance in 
finished goods of about 10 per cent. The 
foreign markets remain strong, and the 
Nov series of London wool sales beginning 
the 28th inst will be important. 

WOOL CLIP OF 1899 BY STATES. 





Total Av Scoured 
clip, weight, equivalent, 
lbs lbs lbs 

BEGIMO 20 cccccceces 1,425,012 6 826,507 
New ~~ eapeenten 495,144 6.5 222,814 
Vermont ....... 1,074,168 6.75 472,634 
Massachusetts 228,793 5.75 155,836 
Rhode Island..... 57,167 5.5 33,157 
Connecticut ...... 170,582 5.5 106,643 
New Tor. .ccccce 4,885,020 6 2,442,510 
New Jersey...... 205,785 5 109,066 
Pennsylvania .... 4,525,422 6 2,172,203 
Delaware ..cccsee 62,955 5 33,996 
Maryland “a 640,515 5 339,473 
Virginia ..ccccccce 1,755,250 5 1,018,045 
North Carolina... 1,228,580 5 700,290 
‘South Carolina... 308,745 5 172,897 
Georgia ........-. 1,218,612 4 731,167 
FIOrTIGR 2c ccrcccccce 310,652 4 180,178 
BIBDGMAR cc ccccces 715,768 4 429,461 
Mississippi ....... 887,920 4 514,994 
Louisiana «...... 471.348 4.5 235,674 
SED Si diwneenads 15,493,725 6.5 4,648,118 
AFKANBAS ....000% 471,716 4.25 273,595 
Tennessee .......- 1,119,722 4.25 671,833 
West Virginia..... 2,228,886 5.5 1,159,021 
Kentucky ........ 2,719,275 5 1,713,143 
GIO jc cccccccccace MASeneee : «6.50 7,042,199 
Michigan ......... 9,065,270 6.75 4,260,677 
BRGRSRS cececccces 4,000,819 6.25 1,720,352 
Illinois ..... 3,671,481 6.25 1,835,740 
Wisconsin ....... 4,544,208 6.5 2,272,104 
Minnesota ....... 2,707,655 6.75 1,191,368 
DL. casesesecenss 3,945,483 6.75 1,696,558 
Missouri ......... 3,552,444 6 1,776,222 
Kansas .......-..- 1,784,808 8 571,138 
Nebraska ........ 2,255,576 8 768,896 
South Dakota.... 2,099,256 6 839,702 
North Dakota... 2,113,002 6 345,200 
Montana ......... 21,887,854 6.8 8,317,384 
Wyoming ....... 16,508,609 7.75 5,447,841 
Colorado ...ccccce 10,126,175 6.5 3,240,376 
New Mexico...... 13,248,446 4.5 6,226,769 
MEGOGR, cccccscccs “ee | te 2,068,943 
- 12,542,925 6.25 t,264,595 
TRBVRGR ccccccccce 4,132,721 7.5 1,322,471 
PND. ct dvcvecssen 16,264,073 7.5 5,367,144 
Washington ..... 6,219,543 8.5 1,741,472 
COMO ccccecccecs 19,058,464 8 5,717,539 
California .. . 14,086,653 7 5,789,462 
Oklahoma ....... 159,425 7 54,204 
TORRE os ccdccsace 238,436,569 6.46 93,705,611 
Pulled wool...... 33,754,761 -- 20,252,857 
Total a .- 272,191,330 — 113,958,468 
1898 Pe 266,720,684 — 111,661,581 
1897 vue . . 259, 153,251 — 111,365,987 
1893 . - 348,538,138 — 151,103,776 


We print herewith the statement of the 
1899 wool clip of the U S, with compari- 
sons, as just compiled and sent out by the 
national ass’n of wool manufacturers. Ac- 
cording to these figures the total '99 pro- 
duct is 272,000,000 lbs, a slight gain over 
one and two years ago, but smaller than 
in any recent year preceding ’97. These fig- 
ures are for wool in the grease, the equiva- 
lent in scoured wool of course being very 
much smaller. The average weight of fleece 
is estimated at 6.46 lbs, against 6.44 Ibs in 
"98. These estimates of weight of fleece 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


are considerably above the figures of the 
dep’t of agri. Secretary North of the ass’n 
of wool manufacturers estimates that the 
supply in sight available for the year is 
considerably in excess of that of the pre- 
vious year, due principally to the unusu- 
ally large quantity of domestic wool car- 
ried over in first hands and by dealers, but 
less than in ’97. The normal capacity of 
our woolen mills is 450 to 500 millions an- 
nually, a consumption which seems likely to 
be largely exceeded this year. 





Changes in Ginseng Frices—For more 
than 100 years there has Leen a steady ex- 
port trade in ginseng. As long ago as 1781 
shipments abroad amounted to 29,208 Ibs, 
and during the first decade of this century 
exports were 2,913,000 lbs. At that time 
prices were very low, around 30@50c per Ib, 
no; was there any material advance until 
in the comparatively recent past. During 
the 10 years ’41-’59, exports of ginseng were 
4,255,996 lbs, with an average value of 4lc. 
It is now worth $4@6 50 per Ib. 

Slight Reaction in Bean Market—A, J. 
T., lil: A break in the market a few days 
ago followed by a partial recovery made 
the trade cautious. We do not see anything 
to indicate a corner, but 1ather a shortage, 





CATTLE AND SHEEP, 


The Sheep of Loetschthal. 





Although the raising of sheep is almost 
unknown in some parts of Switzerland, 
in others it is quite flourishing. This lat- 
ter condition exists in Loetschthal, which 
on account of its situation appears especial- 
ly adapted to this industry. It is high, and 
while the pastures cannot be utilized for 
cattle, sheep thrive and constitute a grand 
resource for the inhabitants of this pictur- 
esque valley. 

The Loetschthal sheep is of medium size 
and provided with horns. It furnishes from 
50 to 80 lbs of meat, and its wool is from 
4 to 5 inches long and quite fine. It is or- 
dinarily used at home. The wives and 
daughters of the farmers spin it in winter 
and work it into very solid material. Each 
house has its sheep and quite a number 
keep as many as 35. Some of these animals 
are sold, but most of them are consumed in 
the valley. Some farmers kill as many as 
15 sheep in November. The meat is salted 
and smoked and keeps a long time. The 
Loetschthal is very prolific. The ewe brings 
forth young when one year old and if well 
taken care of afterward she lambs twice 
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A TYPICAL LOETSCHTHAL BUCK 


as there is an evident disposition by the 
farmers in the country to hold back, owing 
to restricted supplies. You ask if we con- 
sider beans an investment for one with idle 
money. We would be very foolish to offer 
any advice along this line. If you followed 
it and the market went against you we 
would very properly be blamed for advis- 
ing you. No one can know to a certainty 
the future of any market. In the present 
instance, however, it is safe to assume that 
if prices of beans go very much higher this 
wi'l serve to greatly restrict the demand, 
forcing a natural reaction to a level where 
consumers will buy. 


Advance in Barrels—Fruit growers and 
handlers of potatoes and other produce re- 
quiring barrels are obliged to pay a con- 
siderable advance. The demand has been 
very great and in many cases second-hand 
barrels are worth more than the new article 
a year ago. Flour barrels, which are large- 
ly used after being emptied, in handling 
apples, have advanced from 25c each a year 
ago to 40c now. 


Prosperity in Old Mexico—The farmers 
of central Mex, as well as ‘those of the 
frontier states, have been blessed with 
abundance of rains, and crops of ‘all kinds 
were never-more promising, says the Sept 
bulletin of the bureau of American repub- 
lics. The wheat crop is harvestéd and corn 
gives promise of a large yield. 


a year, in autumn and spring. It is not 
rare to see two or three lambs at each birth. 

In spring, as soon as the first sprigs of 
herbage appear, the flocks are driven to the 
pasture. In the evening they are brought in 
and are given grain during April and May. 
They are left on pasture until June, and 
they receive five times during summer a 
mixture of meal, salt and twigs of juniper. 
The 23d of September the flocks are brought 
home and the next day they are sold, but 
the largest ones are kept for butchering in 
November. Only the youngest ones and 
those which are intended for breeding are 
wintered. 





Suggestion for Farm Dairy House. 
PROF A. L. HAECKER NEBRASKA. 





In answer to the West Point (Neb) in- 
quiry regarding a suitable dairy building 
anc ice-house to accommodate the milk 
from 20 cows, I regret to say that I have 
no definite plans to send; but perhaps it 
is as well, for plans sometimes are mis- 
leading, especially when the surrounding 
conditions are not well known. A home 
dairy of. 20 cows would certainly require 
some sort of building or room in which to 
handle their product. Judging from what 
I have seen in the state of successful home 
dairies, I. would . not recommend a very 
large building, nor a very expensive one. 
But a few following suggestions I will give 





to Mr Thompson which may be of some 
value to him. 

First, I would make my home dairy 
building large enough to give ample room 
for handling the milk from at least 40 
cows. It should be provided with a good 
floor. Cement is very desirable, or tile or 
brick may be used. In case where a wood 
floor is laid pains should be taken to have 
it tightly matched, so as to prevent any 
leaking through, for this would soon con- 
taminate the entire room and it would be 
impossible to get at the trouble. Part or 
al’ of the floor should be laid with a fall 
of at least six inches to the rod, and a gut- 
ter provided to draw off the water from 
this slant. As to the size of the room it 
is hard to give any definite plan; but a 
rvom from 12 to 14 ft square can be nicely 
arranged to handle the milk from 40 cows. 

The ice-house I would make separate, 
but near by, and provide in one corner of 
the dairy bui:iding a cold room, not too 
large, 3x4 ft for floor space and from 5 to 
6 ft high would be plenty large enough. 
By running a chute from the ice-house to 
an opening in the upper part of the cold 
room, ice could be easily transferred and 
in a very economical way. 

The water supply is very essential and 
should be carefully planned while the 
building is in consideration. Hot and cold 
water must be always at hand in a well 
regulated dairy. The cold water can be 
easily supplied from a tank or well, bring- 
ing it into the building in pipes. The hot 
water may be furnished easily by using a 
small feed cooker and conducting the steam 
pipe into a barrel or reservoir provided 
for the desired supply. If a small turbine 
separator is used, the feed cooker will sup- 
ply enough power to separate from 600 to 
700 lbs milk per hour. This will do away 
with a great deal of labor in the process 
of separating. A steam supply comes very 
handy in washing dairy -utensils, and a 
small pipe should be arranged on the wash 
sink so a can or pail could be inverted 
over it and a jet of steam turned on, 

As to the ripening and churning of cream, 
a 30-gallon ripening vat would be none too 
large. This should be provided with suit- 
able cover to prevent any outside contami- 
nation. The churn may’ be either com- 
bined with worker or separate. If com- 
bined with worker I would suggest a small 
power to run it. A dog power would be 
sufficient. If separate, a worker to handle 
100 lbs of butter should be used.- If the 
butter is to be put in pound prints or fancy 
packages, it could be molded in the cold 
room during very hot weather; but I would 
not suggest a large cold room, for the rea- 
son that it requires too much ice to hold 
the temperature low enough to keep the 
butter firm.’ A small cold room with: thick 
walls and dead air space will provide a 
much lower Seating and with less ice. 





Big Prices for Herefords. 





The great Hereford show at Kansas City 
last week demonstrated beyond a doubt 
the great popularity of the white faces and 
showed that breeders were not afraid to 
pay high prices for good stock. Many large 
transactions were made, one of the biggest 
being the purchase by John W. Lowell of 
Denver of the entire herd owned by the 
Charles N. Whitman estate near Leaven- 
worth, Kan, This famous herd contains 
over 250 animals and for it Mr Lowell paid 
$39,000 in cash. The famous prize-winning 
bull Aaron, owned by Vannatta of Fowler, 
Ind, was purchased by Col Slaughter, a 
Texas ranchman, for 1900. Mr Armour of- 
fered him 2000 for his bargain and the pick 
of the bull calves in the Armour herd. This 
brought the price of the bull up to about 
$3000, an exceedingly high figure for any 
breeding animal. John Sparks of Nevada 
paid Mr Armour of Kansas City 2500 for a 
Slooded Hereford heifer. Marshall Field of 
Chicago wanted this animal badly, and bid 
2300 when he dropped out.. T. F. B. Sotham 
‘bought a bull of John Sparks for 975. W. 
H. Curtice sold a bull.to J. C. Adams of IIl- 
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linois for 950. A. Stanard sold a Madison 
(Wis) breeding firm a bull for 775. L. H. 
Sullivan of Kansas paid 730 for one bull, 
while others sold for prices ranging from 
300 to 525. 

Some fancy prices were paid for cows in 
addition to the one $2500 cow bought by 
John Sparks. Cudgell & Simpson sold to 
W. S. Vannatta a cow for 425, C. A. Stan- 
ard another to Jones Bros, Kansas, for 430, 
N. W. Leonard another to T. F. B. Sotham 
for 500, Thomas Sparks to Mr Sotham an- 
other cow for 700, H. D. Martin a cow to 
J. F. Lewis for 300, H. D. Martin a cow to 
J. B. Gray for 310, J..M. Curtice a cow to 
Jones Bros for 355. The Hereford men cer- 
tainly have cause to be proud of their stock 
and well pleased with the prices. This great 
sale has set a mark up to whichother breeds 
will find it difficult to come. The great 
value of Herefords as rangers is no longer 
a matter of opinion, but has been fully 
demonstrated. Western breeders realize this. 





American Live Stock Association—This 
ass’n was organized in 1891 by delegates ap- 
pointed by the different live stock breeders’ 
ass’ns throughout the country. During the 
World’s fair the organization did much to 
creditably represent the live stock indus- 
try, but since then very little has been ac- 
complished, the lack of interest being due 
largely to the fact that all branches of live 
stock were more or less depressed. Since 
the great advance in live stock prices inter- 
est.in this ass’n is picking up, and a call 
has been issued by the officers to meet at 
the Auditorium hotel at Chicago, 9 a m 
Thursday, Nov 23. The work of the ass’n 
will be discussed. The object of the organ- 
ization is to secure ’a higher standard for 
breeding stock, eliminate fraud from regis- 
tration, extend the commerce of improved 
breeds and encourage breeders to attain a 
higher standard of excellence in individual 
animals. Charles F, Mills of Springfield, 
Till, is the secretary. 


Barley vs Wheat for Pigs—In some Eu- 
ropean experiments to determine the com- 
parative value of barley and wheat for pigs, 
it was shown that wheat produced slightly 
better results than barley. The difference, 
however, was so small that in practice it 
amounts to almost nothing, The quality of 
pork produced by both grains was ex- 
cellent, 





Milch Cows have been selling at unusu- 
ally good prices this fall in the big mar- 
kets. A choice cow with calf will com- 
mand $60 at Chicago or Buffalo. 





For scours in calves, give a teaspoonful of 
extract of smartweed in half a tumbler of 
lukewarm water once in six hours, until 
cured. It is a sure cure.—[C. T. Woodruff, 
Connecticut. 





VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse’ 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 


Most Rapid and Durable 
K in Use. Send for circulars. 


THE Saicare & TAYLOR 
= Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Your Butter Money 


and cow profit may be 
greatly increased if you 
only embrace the meai.s 
within your easy reach. 
For instance, if you 
buy a Little Giant 
Separator you will 
not only get more but- 
ter from the same cows, 
but it will be so much 
improved in quality as 
to command a. much 
better price. Our free 
Illustrated Catalogue, No. 34, explains the 
details. 


The Sharples Co., 
Canal & Wy ashing ten Sts. 
CHICAGO. 





P. M. SHARPLES, 
West cho Pa. 


imprivea CONVEX 
DISHORNER 


is made on a different, better,and more 
scientific principle than any other horn- 
cutting machine. It is simpler, strong- 
er, cheaper 3 easier to operate, cuts 
closer and more smoothly, more 
humane. The only dishorner 
that cuts all kinds. shapes, 
and sizes of horns without 
crushing or pulling them apart. Write at once 
for illustrated book on dishorning—free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 69, Christiana,Pa, 
—— 

















ROBERTS’ 


ANTI-ABORTION 
SERUM 


Hypodermatioally administered, is a is a POSI- 
KIVE CURE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 





NOW READY. 


HE NEW EGU FARM. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century’ ‘Methods. , 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon. Producing 
Eggs — Poultry for AIS ket as a Profitab) is 
Business Enterprise, Either b r Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted Fy poultry farms both 
and West and is familiar h eo in all 
the country. He compares the best sogations, 
business. Tells how to build the houses for layers, b 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony ny oo the yard 
system, and other methods. How to f and’ manage. 

ow to breed and select. Choice of a ‘ond Cros: eB. 
Management for mgiid or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How ‘to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive and 
growing. Essentials of duck’ raising, and how to ure 

owth and fertilitv. Various styles of incubators and 
rooders are described, and their meritscompared. Dt- 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best methods of heating 
and ventilating brooders. 
his is an entirely new work containing the autbor’s 
ripe est experience. 
he remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 
it an epoch-making book. 

Size, 12mo, or 5% x7% inches; 331 es; 140 original 
illustrations; bound in cloth and boards illuminated with 
gold. Price, $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Piace,New York. Marquette Bullding, Chieago, Il. 











For Any 


Dairykeeper 








10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


The old-fashioned milk pan, or even the 
improved deep setting creamery does not 
get all the cream out of the milk. Since 
centrifugal separators cost too much 
money, what shall you do? 











use THE “SAQUATIC” cream separator 


i} It oor all the cream, stops all waste, and does it cheaply. 
We have so much confidence in the merits and superiority of our Separator—know it to be the best and 


Made in four sizes, from one to forty cows; prices, $5 


most simpie to operate, on the market—that we are willing to submit a préposition enabling you to give ita 





fair and impartial trial at your own home, 
before you invest one cent in it. 

Write quickly ‘or free catalogue and full 
information of this grand new offer. 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO WHOM 


WE OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 











* 


AQUATIC SEPARATOR CO., 169 Factory Square, WATERTOWN. N.Y. - 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1899. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subserintions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
friaia Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January a 19€0; Feb. ‘00.10 February 1. 1900. 
aud soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible sabseribers will con- 
thnue to reeeive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subseription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers shonld be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 








Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on apnlication. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chance advertising rates, see that departinent. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances sli .uld be made by postofiice or express 
money orders, o: registered letter, although sinall 
Bmounts may be sent by regnlar mall. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
ginounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGB JUDP COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
ehecks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Liomestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Latayette Piace Marquette Building 
o GE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this 
peper to admit into their columns none but re- 
iable advertisers, and we believe that all the 
advertisements in this paper are from such 
parties. if subscribers find any of them to be 
otherwise, we will esteem it a favor if they 
will advise us, and we will at any time give 
our personal attentionto any complaints which 
we receive. Always mention this paper when 
answering advertisements,as advertisers often 
advertise different things in several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 11, 1899. 














Farm Water Works. 





“IT want to put in a system of farm water 
works. I can’t afford to spend a large sum, 
yet I do want plenty of good water at 
house and barn, also in yard and feed lot. 
Summer drouths are so likely every two or 
three years, that I want to combine with 
this water works a system of irrigating the 
farm, or at least the most valuable .fields 
near the buildings... How am I going to 
do it?” 

This is an important questionthat a Mich- 
igan farmer asks. It would be easy to write 
a theoretical reply, but a statement of just 
how other farmers have solved this problem 
would be far more practical. American Ag- 
riculturist therefore invites replies from its 
readers on this subject. Describe your 
system of farm water works, its con- 
struction, first cost and expense of main- 
tenance, how you would improve on same 
if you were building again; how you could 
add the irrigation idea if it is not already 
a part of your water system, etc. Give us 
a plain, practical statéMent of just what 
you have done in this line, and how you 
did it. Send rough sketches or photographs, 
if possible, to illustrate it. 

We will give a five dollar bill for the best 
statement of this kind tn 1000 or 2000 words, 
and will pay for any others that are avail- 
able for our columns. We hope to hear from 
everyone whose observation or experience 
will enable him to so write on the questions 
asked above. 

ne 


The division of agriculture of the 12th 
federal census, to be taken next June, is 
making plans which, if carried out, will 
afford a highly valuable showing of dairy 
products of farm and factory. But in order 
to secure this the census bureau must have 


EDITORIAL 


hearty co-operation of farmers, butter and 
eheese makers. In gathering the census 
returns there will be taken the amounts of 
milk and cream produced and sold, the 
amount of money received from their sales, 
also the quantity and value of all butter 
and cheese madé on the farm. On a sep- 
arate schedule prepared for manufacturers 
will be taken the quantity of butter and 
cheese made in factories, co-operative or 
otherwise, together with other needed facts. 
From these two forms of schedules consoli- 
dated, the census office will be able to show 
what never heretofore has been shown, the 
total yield of milk in the U S and the 
amounts and values of its several products. 
Right here is where farmers and managers 
of creameries and cheese factories must 
give direct aid. The law provides that the 
figures to be taken next June shall apply 
to the year 1899, and it is therefore evident 
that the necessary data should be avail- 
able when wanted. Chief Statistician Pow- 
ers is appealing to all those interested to 
prepare in writing, while the necessary 
facts are fresh in mind, such a statement of 
milk, cream, butter and cheese products as 
will enable them to reply promptly and ac- 
curately to the inquiries which the law 
says the enumerators must make. Failing 
of this the statistics of our great dairy in- 
dustry will be incomplete. Let all heartily 
concur in this reasonable request look- 
ing toward the most complete farm census 
ever undertaken. : 

The decline of the sheep and wool indus- 
try of Australia, touched upon in our col- 
umns from time to time, is of great sig- 
nificance to the American flock master. The 
sharp advance in wool in the foreign mar- 
kets in the past two years is not due wkol- 
ly to our placing a tax upon imports, 
this resulting in relative strength abroad, 
but must be ascribed in no inconsiderable 
degree to what is a positive though possible 
temporary shortage in Australian fleeces. 
It must be remembered, however, that un- 
ker favorable conditions flocks can be 
rapidly built up, and in fact it is a matter 
of record that while Australian sheep have 
been decreasing in number those of South 
America, also a surplus wool producer, have 
been gaining rapidly the last few years, It 
appears that the world’s production of wool 
as a whole has more than kept pace with 
the increase in population the past half 
century. 

Ee 

The system under which farms are leased 
varies in different parts of the United 
States and Canada. In some instances a 
cash rental is required sufficient to pay a 
certain per cent on the value of the farm. 
In other cases the farmer has certain privi- 
leges as to garden, dairy, ete, and then 
gives the proprietor a certain proportion of 
the produce of the farm. Just what is the 
practice on these points in your nighbor- 
hood? Also what is the rule agout keeping 
up the fertility of the farm? We wish land- 


lords and tenants everywhere would send . 


us a copy of their leases or a brief descrip- 
tion of the general practice. This will en- 
able us to make up an interesting state- 
ment comparing the various systems. We 
repeat this request, and trust it will have 
an immediate response, 





The experienced stockman does not need 
to be told that great care should be taken 
during the autumn months to get farm ani- 
mals from grass to dry feed and through 
the chilly days and nights, without loss of 
flesh or checking of growth. Young farm- 
ers, however, need cautioning, and the di- 
rections given in another column by a suc- 
cessful Ohio farmer should be carefully 
read. Frequently much of the flesh put 
on during the summer is lost by injudicious 
feeding just now. If stock raising is to be 
profitable this must be avoided. 





The money-in-poultry contest announced 
by American Agriculturist on its first cover 
page this week, promises to be the biggest 
thing ever done for the poultry industry of 
America, Our faith in this large and prof- 








itable industry 1s proved by our works. It 
is money and labor that counts in a thing 
of this kind, not words merely. Let every 
one read the American Agriculturist mon- 
ey-in-poultry, contest and write us about it 
at once, stating what you will contribute to 
the list of prizes and giving your ideas as 
called for, 





Reports in the garden contest must reach 
us on or before Nov 30. We trust that 
everyone who entered the contest last 
spring will send in their report. Whether 
it be good, bad or indifferent, it will doubt- 
less contain experience of value to our 
readers, which -is the ultimate object of 
the contest. Let no one be discouraged But 
report as fully as possible. 

While the corn crop of 1899, now going 
into cribs, is not a record-breaker, it is 
nearly a tenth greater than the average 
of recent years. The big surplus states, 
including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ete, have 
fared exceptionally well, as shown in Amer- 


ican Agriculturist’s final crop report in 
this issue. 
—_— 
Our farmers’ exchange department is 


proving increasingly useful to our readers, 
It only costs a few cents and the returns 
are almost invariably satisfactory. Read 
the notice at the head of that department. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 
A Good Crop of Corn. 


[From Page 475.] 
mated acreage of corn, yield per acre and 
total crop.by states: 
THE CORN CROP BY STATES. 
Acres Peracre Bushels 








New York....... 489,000 28.0 13,692,000 
Pennsylvania .. 1,327,000 30.0 39,810,000 
EC ncce sane 4,370,000 25.0 109,250,000 
Arkansas ....... 2,434,000 22.0 53,548,000 
Tennessee ...... 3,477,000 18.7 65,020,000 
West Virginia.. 696,000 23.0 16,008,000 
Kentucky ...... 3,196,000 24.3 77,663,000 
Re 35.0 110,670,000 
Michigan ....... 1,271,000 31.6 40,164,000 
Indiana - 4,047,000 35.2 142,454,000 
Illinois ..++e 7,859,000 36.0 282,924,000 
Wisconsin ...... 1,393,000 35.2 49,034,000 
Minnesota ...... 1,036,000 37.0 38,332,000 
Iowa . - 8,610,000 35.5 305,655,000 
meiseomerl -.. 3.088 6,630,000 27.0 179,010,000 
Kansas ......... 8,066,000 29.3 236,334,000 
Nebraska see 7,429,000 28.5 211,737,000 
North Dakota.. 15,000 26.0 390,000 
South Dakota... 1,076,000 27.8 29,913,000 
California . 49,000 21.0 1,029,000 
Oregon “ee 18,000 24.0 432,000 
Washington . 10,000 21.0 210,000 
OGUReP 0 os cv F087, O08 12.0 204,204,000 

Total .........83,677,000 26.4 2,207,473,000 
|S ore Fk — 1,868,120,000 
TENE cc cccnssce cog eeneyeun — 1,823,343,000 





Tardy Advance in New Wheat Crop. 





Weather conditions during the present 
fall have not been favorable for the prepa- 
ration and planting of winter wheat. Over 
a considerable portion of the wheat belt, 
especially in the southwest, dry weather 
has made plowing difficult, the soil break- 
ing up hard and the seed bed failing to 
properly respond to the treatment usual 
for breaking up clods. Over almost all of 
the territory wheat has been planted later 
than usual, according to returns to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and where drouth pre- 
vailed, germination has been slow and 
growth much retarded. In the states of the 
Ohio valley weather conditions were not so 
uniformly bad, perhaps half of the counties 
in this territory reporting satisfactory con- 
ditions attending plowing and _ seeding. 
Even here, however, the crop has also been 
generally seeded late as a matter of choice 
in order to minimize the possibility of all 
injury from the Hessian fly. It Is too early 
to attempt -any definite showing of the 
acreage seeded this year, as 

SEEDING IS STILL BEING DONE 
in territory south of the Ohio river and in 
Kan. But it is evident from data furnished 
by ccrrespondents that the final acreage 








will materially exceed that harvested this 


year, although not up to the enormous 
breadth seeded last fall, Returns this month 
are sufficiently definite to show that in com- 
parison with the area harvested, the in- 
crease this fall will be quite marked in 
Mich, Ind and Ill, in the first two perhaps 
equaling the seeding of last year. In Ill, how- 
ever, while there will be agood increase over 
the breadth harvested, the area will not be 
equal to that usually sown in recent years, 
three crop failures in succession tending to 
decidedly discourage wheat growing. Okla- 
homa is likely to show a substantial in- 
crease in wheat breadth, but it is probable 
that Kan will not show any marked change, 

Of course no attempt has been made to 
report upon conditional average. This can- 
not be made at this time, but over the 
greater part of the belt the growth is small. 
Late planting is largely responsible for this, 
but the lack of fall moisture in important 
districts has been an unfavorable influ- 
ence. Rains during the closing week of Oct 
were experienced over the whole belt, and 
with three to four weeks of growing weather 
ahead of the plant before it goes into win- 
ter quarters, it is probable that any pres- 
ent deficiency in growth will be made good 
before the cold weather sets in. Should the 
month of Nov prove even moderately fa- 
vorable, it will furnish ample opportunity 
for a growth sufficiently vigorous to with- 
stand the reasonable vicissitudes of an or- 
dinary winter. 





The Banana Apple. 





Our illustrations herewith, together with 
the photograph on Page 475 represemt a new 
and very handsome apple, first brought be- 
fore the American pomological society at its 
recent session at Philadelphia, under the 
name ‘“‘Winter Banana,” which the native 
fruit committee has abbreviated to “Ba- 





THE BANANA APPLE, 
Two-thirds natural size. 


nana,” in accordance with the rules of 
nomenclature adopted by the society. It is 
of large size, roundish-oblate and very uni- 
form in shape. Its color is a clear waxen 
yellow with bright red cheek, when fully 
ripe. The stem is of medium length, cavity 
small, calyx but slightly depressed, in a 
small cavity. Flesh pure white, fine grain- 
ed, with a peculiar and pleasing aroma. 
Its season is from autumn to midwinter, 
and its use as desirable for the table as for 
market. The Banana apple originated with 
David Flory of Indiana, and was exhibited 
by Greening Bros, Monroe, Mich. 


The German Hop Crop Proves Short. 





GERMAN HOP CROPS FOR A SERIES OF YEARS. 
[In bales of 180 lbs net.] 


1899, 306,000 1896, 353,000 
1898, 250,000 1895, 368,000 
1897 300,000 1894, 404,000 


Our German correspondent, who is one of 
the best informed men in Germany on the 
hop situation, writes under date of Oct 13, 
that the entire crop in that country will 
not surpass 306,000 bales. The German 
government has calculated the crop at 253,- 
687 bales, but this includes only such local- 
ities as have an area of more than 12% 
acres under hops. This is divided as fol- 
lows: Prussia 12,274, Bavaria 128,456, Wurt- 
temberg 44,839, Baden 22,426, Alsatia 45,- 


OUR 


| 








SPECIAL CROP 





692. The estimate of our correspondent in- 
cludes all sections. 

The table heading this article shows the 
crops of former years, setting forth the 


fact that the present crop is but slightly, 
if any, larger than the 1897 crop, and much 
smaller than the big crops of 1894-95-96; 
this in the face of talk that the German 





CROSS SECTION BANANA APPLE, 
Two-thirds natural size. 


crop of this year would be the biggest yet 
grown. More than this, the quality has 
proven very indifferent in many sections, 
which will further shorten the _ crop. 
Prices show no improvement as yet, how- 
ever, and, as in thig country, rule weak 
and unsatisfactory. Export hops sell at 
$%@lic and bést Alsatians 13@16t%4c. Only 
the choicest Bavarian and Bohemian will 
realize over 21%%c. 

Commenting on the market our corres- 





REPORTS 
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pondent writes: ‘‘Business conditions are 
poor. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
German crop turned out shorter than was 
expected, the tendency of the local market 
is unsatisfactory. The poor results of the 
crop in respect to quality may be the chief 
reason, the unfavorable weather may be 
another, but as the crop will not exceed the 
demand, the bad situation is not quite 
justified. Even on good qualities it is dif- 
ficult to maintain a steady price, notwith- 
standing the recognized scarcity. Some 
papers and merchants state that the Eng- 
lish crop proved much better in quality and 
quantity than was expected, but certainly 
the world’s crop is smaller than in 1894 
and the need larger. How, then, can we 
continue the present weak market. 


The Course of Cabbage Prices in the 
heavy producing sections of N Y has been 
very interesting this fall. Domestic cab- 
bage left the growers’ hands late in Aug 
at the ruling price of $5 per ton, in such 
important sections as Ontario Co, advanc- 
ing to 5 50 Sept 1, two days later to 6 50, 
holding there for one week, breaking with 
the warm spell to 5, that level for a fort- 
night, but advancing sharply late in Sept 
to 8.25. Throughout Oct the price at @Or- 
leans, according to the well-known dealer 
J. E. Briglin, was 8@8.50 per ton, with oc- 
casfonal offers as high as 9. The market for 
Danish cabbage at that center opened Oct 
10 at 8.25, selling freely, aavancing by the 
16th to 15, the highest ever known at that 
date, subsequently holding the advance, 
with much of the Danish and domestic cab- 
bage in dealers’ hands by the first of Nov. 








Success to American Agriculturist, the 
great farm paper.—[J. H. Sledd, Virginia. 
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seasoned stock, is hondanmness 
silk, and is ornamented wit 
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ONLY 300 


Our Swell Body Cutter at Only $13.60 


Do Not Delay Your Order Until Snow Flies. 


All cutters and sleighs that will be on the market for 1899-1900 
trade are now made up and fully contracted for. Our contract 
was placed long a 
denced by the ver 


*c 


ow price we quote), atour price, $13.60, our 
stock of Swell Body Cutters will soon be sold. This cutter is 
elegant in all features. 
painted and finished, is ee py in a raw 
é a fancy nickel-plated das ; 
of best obtainable stock, securely braced and clipped with best Norway iron. 
Has the latest patent shifting-rail and is furnished complete with shafts; delivered free 
on board the cars at the factory near Chica 
profit is so little we require cash in full w 
to prove as represented orit mav be returned and money will > 
Of these Swel” dody Cutters will be sold at our special price. First 
orders received will be the first orders filled. 


xo, at our Offer Price, $13.60. Our 
ith each order. Cutter is fully guaranteed 
refunded 


and while it was a large one (as is evi- 


Body is of good size and made of air- 


rail as illustra Gear is 
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and by so doing save 30 to 50 per cent 

and make an equal gain in the products 

of your Dairy. Thousands of up-to-date 

farmers will vouch for these facts. 

We make the largest and most complete 

line of Cutters for Ensilage and Dry 

D Fodder Cutting machinery ever made in 

this country. We make Carriers or Ele- 

vators, also Farm Powers for operating. 

Prices and full information mailed 
FODDER free if you mention this paper. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 


SWINE SBAND 

By F. D. CopurN. New revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing aud manazement of swine, and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
Puliest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. 51.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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NEW YORK.NY CHICAGOJLL 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


The Wills, the Wont’s and the Cant’s. 





There are three kinds of people in the 
world, the wills, the wont’s and the cant’s. 
The first aceomplfsh everything, the second 
oppose everything, the third fail in every- 
thing. The word will means to determine, to 
decide in the mind that something shall be 
done or forborne, implying power to carry 
the purpose into effect. The will is directed 
or influenced by the judgment. The circum- 
stances surrounding the birth of some peo- 
ple are in themselves very discouraging. 
Take for instance the man whose name 
shall shine with the brightest luster, with 
undying brilliancy, as long as our nation 
stands; a man whose name is honored by 
men of all nations, whose fame grows 
brighter as the years pass by; who exem- 
plified in his own life the precept of malice 
toward none, of charity toward all—our 
own, our martyred Lincoln. Born of very 
poor parents, with no chance for educa- 
tion, his unfaltering will conquered all dif- 
ficulties, overcame all obstacles, and from 
the poor, ignorant, illiterate boy, by power 
of will passed up and up, from the rail 
splitter to the lawyer’s office and thence en 
to be chief executive of our nation. 

Turning from this greatest of Ameri- 
cans, who by a stroke of his pen struck off 
the shackles of 4,000,000 slaves, we ask if 
among that great number of poor, ignorant 
(I had almost said God-forsaken creatures), 
there are any who by the power of will 
have repaid the bloody sacrifices made for 
them? We find in our late papers an ac- 
count of the home coming of a negro, born 
in the south, a slave, who has now become 
a world-famous leader of his race along 
educational lines, Booker T. Washington, 
the head of Tuskegee (Ala) normal insti- 
tute. In the eity of St Paul, Minn, lives a 
doctor, educated, refined, moted for great 
skill in his profession. He travels over a 
vast extent of territory, is called on in dis- 
eases that baffle many physicians, and his 
fame is great. This doctor is a full-blooded 
Indian, with an unpronounceable name, 
meaning crow-foot. From a poor savage he 
has taken his place with the most success- 
ful in the land. How? By sitting down in 
his wigwam? No, but by power of will. 

I have taken an illustration from _ the 
three races in our land, the whites, God’s 
image carved in marble, the negro, God’s 
image carved in ebony, the Indian, God’s 
image carved in bronze; showing all nations 
possessed of this gift, if they will but use 
it. All honor to the man or woman, the 
boy or girl, who belong to the wills. Poverty 
and hardship have ever been the great 
schoolmasters of the race and have forced 
into prominence many a man who would 
otherwise have remained unknown. Innear- 
ly every instance the achievements of great 
men have been due to their power of mak- 
ing the most of little things. There is noth- 
ing worth having that can be had without 
labor. The boy or girl striving for education 
has plenty of room for the exercise of 
will. Education in its true sense means 
more than spelling and writing. It means 
the growth of power, the development of 
character, the training of all the faculties 
to their fullest capacity, the development 
of all the forces that fit the man for his 
most perfect work. What men want is not 
talent, it is purpose; in other words, not 
the power to achieve, but the will to labor. 
The poet has aptly said: 

“Fancy the world a hill, lad, 
Look where the millions stop. 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad. 
There’s always room at the top.” 

It is by the exercise of this power that the 
grange has become so powerful a factor in 
the land. From a puny, tiny seedling, 
struggling for life, it has developed into 
a mighty tree, under whose branches many 
of our most intelligent, progressive men and 
women are gathered to-day, placing faith 
in God and nurturing hope that he who has 
given them the will, will help them suc- 

_cessfully to carry on this order, whose ob- 
ject is the advancement of their fellow men. 

I find myself reluctantly approaching 
the wont’s and the cant’s. You have all 
met them. They are to be found in all 
places, the school, church, college, town, 
state and nation. We may truly say, ‘“‘These 

we have always with us.” A measure of 
importance to the public is proposed in the 
town, perhaps regarding roads, bridges or 
scbool affairs. Is it carried? No. Why 
not? Simply because the wont’s will not 
and the cant’s cannot be made to see the 





necessity of it. It is the same in the affairs 
of the church, state and nation. For the 
benefit of the farmer, institutes are held in 
many places. You will find there men of 
education and experience, learned in the ac- 
tual working of the farm, progressive, read- 
ing the best agricultural papers, whose 
farms, well tilled, productive, are increasing 
in value year by year. But the ratio of 
these men who attend, eager to give and 
receive all the knowledge possible in their 
line, is as 1 to 10. Where, then are the nine? 
The nine you will find at home, sneering, 
ridiculing all paper farming, going on in the 
same old ruts year after year. What are 
you going to do about it? You may lead 
a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink. He might, but he won’t; he could, but 
he says by his actions I can’t. A small 
voice is asking, do you have any of them in 
the grange? Well, y-e-e-s, to be honest with 
you, once in a while one gets away from 
outside and wanders in the grange, but as 
a rule he does not like us very well. The 
wills are too energetic to suit him and he 
finds his way back in the world again.— 
[Mrs R. E. Haddon, to Halcottsville (N Y) 
Grange. 





MARYLAND. 
Montgomery (Md) Co Pomona. 

The reguiar quarterly meeting of Mont- 
gomery Co Pomona of was held at 
Barnesville Oct 26. The grange, which was 
very flourishing in the northwest part of 
the county some years ago, but which be- 
came discouraged because of the death of 
some of the active members and the re- 
moval of others, has given.up its charter; 
but one loyal-hearted Patron, Brother John 
W. Brown, who bought the hall, invited the 
Pomona grange to meet there; he gave us 
a most cordial welcome. The Patrons of 
Barnesville added hot coffee and an abun- 
dance of fine apples to our lunch, and 
showed in every way their appreciation of 
our meeting with them, as we have done 
bienniaily for 25 years. 

The morning session was taken up by 
an animated discussion of a plan submit- 
ted for changing the business features of 
the order in this state, which was adopt- 
ed; and the committee, consisting of Brothers 
James D. Cassard and J. Enos Ray of 
Prince George Co and Brothers Samuel L. 
Phillips and C. R. Hartshorn of Montgom- 
ery Co were continued to carry the matter 
to state grange and push it through. The 
afternoon session was public and was ad- 
dressed first by Prof Townsend of the Md 
exp sta, on Fungous diseases of plants and 
their treatment, who also amswered a num- 
ber of questions. Past State Lecturer Prof 
James S. Robinson made a very earnest 
address on the value of the grange organ- 
ization, which was devised by prophetic 
wisdom 30 years ago and is as much of a ne- 
cessity under present conditions as it was 
then. Mrs Oliver B. Beall gave some sea- 
sonable suggestions on making a variety 
of dishes out of the staple articles of a 
farm, and said one advantage of such meet- 
ings as these is that we see how other 
people do things. She urged the sisters to 
get out of their culinary ruts and try new 
recipes, and give their children little sur- 
prises of this kind, which always make 
them happy. 

Mrs Jane E. Ager, wife of State Master 
Ager, told of her experience with roup in 


chickens, and recommended a book 
on Poultry Diseases. She also read 
from aéi bulletin of Utah exper sta- 


tion on the cost of keeping hens and 
the comparative value of pulletsand one and 
two-year-old hens as egg producers. State 
Master J. B. Ager spoke of some conditions of 
success in dairying; he stronglys favor 
raising heifer calves, especially if cream or 
butter is sold; they cost him $30 and by the 
time they come into milk he has good cows 
which he could not buy for $50, even if 
he eould find them whén wanted. On mo- 
tion of Prof Taliaferro, a resolution was 
adopted condemning the proposed scheme 
for irrigating the arid lands of the west 
at public expense, as unnecessary at the 
present time, and as unjust to those already 
invested in agriculture.—[Sec’y E, L. Harts- 
horne. 
Grange Notes. 


During Nov, National Lecturer Messer 
suggests that granges discuss What is cit- 
izenship? 





American Agriculturist maintains its hold 
upon the farming community here and is 
always a welcome guest.—[(S. H. Merritt, 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 





ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Our Veterimary Adviser. 





Lump on Knee—J. G. P. (N Y) has a cow 
with a large, soft lump on her knee, This 
trouble is caused by lying on a hard floor. It 
is not a leakage of joint oil, it is an accu- 
mulatian of fluid under the thickened skin 
on the knee joint. The lump should be 
opened at the side and the fluid squeezed 
out and a little of the following lotien in- 
jected into it twice a day: Chloride of zinc 
1 dr, water*% pt. It would be better to have 
the operation done by a veterinary surgeon, 





Foul in the Feet—W. T. B. (N Y) wants 


a remedy for sore feet in cattle. The 
symptoms of the disease are first lameness 
and a swelling of the heel, and as the dis- 
ease advances it extends up to the coronet. 
There is a discharge of foul smelling mat- 
ter from the cleft and a separation of the 
hoof from the sensitive part. After a time 
proud flesh forms and in some few cases 
the foot almost rots off. There is some 
fever, the secretions of milk become ar- 
rested and there is some loss of appetite. 
This disease is known as “foul in the feet,” 
and although not a common disease, yet 
it has made its appearance occasionally. 
It is a constitutional disease and locates it- 
self in the feet. When an animal first be- 
comes affected it should be removed from 
the others and given 1% lbs epsom salts at 
a dose. Also give % oz nitrate of potas- 
sium at a dose in the drinking water three 
times a day. Cold water applications 
should be applied to the feet for the first 
few days. When suppuration takes place, 
mix 1 oz sulphate of copper with 1 qt water 
and apply a little to the affected parts 
twice a day. Remove all loose horn so 
that the dressing will get to all the dis- 
eased surface. If proud flesh makes its 
appearance apply a little terchloride of an- 
timony to it with a feather. Repeat this 
every third day until all the proud flesh 
is destroyed, then apply the lotion men- 
tioned above. 





Hard Hoofs—F. D. S.’s (N Y) mare has 


hard hoofs, which crack when she is driven. 
This derangement is the result of a dis- 
eased condition of the structures under the 
hoof. Remove the shoes and poultice the 
feet with warm bran mash put into bags 
and changed twice a day. Continue this 
for 10 days. Then mix 2 dr cantharides with 
1 og lard, rub this around the top of hoof, 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off. 
Repeat this blister once every third week 
for two or three months. Usually this treat- 
ment will cure the animal. 





Deranged Teats—J. G. H. (Il) has a cow 
whese teats became blocked. The best way 
to prevent this trouble is to milk the cow 
before she comes in fresh, sufficient to keep 
the udder soft. If it Las amy tendency to 
harden, bathe it well with hot water 3 times 
a day and after each bathing rub in well 
a little camphorated oil. For sows which 
become weak on their hind legs, give 2 0z 
epsem salts at a dose, also give 2 drops 
fluid extract of nux vomica at a dose in a 
} emcee of cod liver oil 3 times a 

ay. 





Sick Cow—A reader has a cow which 
keeps very thin, although well fed. She has 
to be helped up at times. Feed on clover if 
possible, also give her 4 qts each of bran 
and ground oats at a feed 3 times a day. 
Also boil a teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp 
and while hot pour it on half a pail of 
bran and make a mash of it. Give her a 
mash of this sort once a day with one of 
the following powders in it: Mix 4 oz sul- 
phate of iron, 4 oz nitrate of potassium and 
2 oz of nux vomica, divide this into 24 doses. 
Repeat this quantity if needed. 





Partition Fence—Subscriber, N Y: Own- 


ers of adjoining land are bound to contrib- 
ute to the erection of a lime fence only when 
beth owners’ land is improved. Then each 
must contribute equally thereto. No per- 
son not wishing his land inclosed, and not 
occupying or using it otherwise thanin com- 
mon, is compelled to erect or contribute to 
any partition fence. But when any fence 
is erected by a person on the boundary line 
of his land, and the person ownfng the land 
adjoining thereto afterward imncloses his 
land, so that such fence is used by him, he 
shall pay to the perseh owning it, half the 
value of so much of it as serves for a par- 
tition fence between them. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Landis. Cumberland Co, Nov 6—Crimson 


clover and rye fields are looking very 
green. Kieffer pear shipments are about 
over. A. Kollmar shipped one party in 
Bridgton 4500 bbis at $1.50 per bbl. There 
is a regular furore for the duck broiler 
business. Seven new houses have been 
built with a capacity of between 30,000 and 
40,000 ducks. There is one new squab broil- 
er house being built. The squab business 
is good, although prices might be better. 
Shipments of sweet potatoes are small, as 
most are being stored, 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, Nov 6—Corn 


is about all husked and is the best crop 
of its kind grown in this section for the 
past 10 years, both in quantity per acre 
and quality. The fodder is first class. 
Early sown wheat and rye came up poor- 
ly on account of the heavy rains the latter 
part of Sept, but late sown never looked 
finer in Nov. The potato crop was light. 
Apples were a fair crop but are not keep- 
ing well and not selling well on that ac- 
count. The Locktown dairymen’s asso paid 
25c per Ib for butter fat for Sept. Upon 
the whole the past season has been a pros- 
perous one for the farmers of this section. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Nov 7—Although 
the continued rains prevented the sowing 
of wheat and rye until late; they are now in, 
and are getting sufficfent growth to winter 
well. Never has this section of New Jersey 
produced such an apple crop, but on ac- 
count of their not keeping, farmers are 
pushing them on the market at $1 per bbl. 
While there no doubt will be a shrinkage 
by rotting, because of the short crop 
throughout the other states it will pay to 
store them. Smith Ciders are the favorite 
here. The nut crop, like the apple crop, is 
enormous. Hickory nuts are selling for 65c 
per bu. Notwithstanding the early freeze 
in Sept, fall pastures are fine. At a recent 
meeting of the farmers $500 was subscribed 
for the prospective canning factory. E. S&S. 
Wells, at the Glen Moore stock farm, has 
closed out his well-bred mares and colts on 
account of his failing health, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Center Co—Forest fires have raged with 


terrific fierceness on the Allégheny, Nittany, 
Brush and Muncy mountains surrounding 
Bellefonte. Recent rains extinguished the 
fires, and now for a distance of 20 miles 
along Muncy mountain, five miles or more 
on both Nittany and Brush mountains, and 
possibly a hundred square miles on the 
Alleghenies the timber has been entirely 
destroyed. The quantity of virgin, market- 
able timber destroyed was not so large as 
in former fires, but there were hundreds of 
acres of fine young timber. The loss is very 
heavy. 

Berks Co—It is reported that the famed 
Berks Co agricultural society’s annual ex- 
hibition may be transferred to Pottstown, 
Montgomery Co, after having been held at 
Reading for 31 consecutive seasons. There 
is a strong probability that county pride 
will assert itself and prevent such a change 
of location. The growing cereals present a 
favorable appearance; no change in acre- 
age. Potatoes and apples are plentiful and 
cheap. Streams are low and more moisture 
is needed. Forestry matters receive  in- 
creased consideration. Farm values have in- 
creased in value since 1898. 


Canada Thistle Cutting—A decision of 


more than ordinary interest to property 
owners and especially to township super- 
visors all over the state was handed down 
recently by Judge John G. Love on the case 
of Bilger vs authorities of Spring township. 
The facts are substantially as follows: Dur- 
ing the summer of 1898 Supervisor John 
Bilger of Spring township was notified by 
the constable to see that large patches of 
Canada thistles covering several acres of 
‘and lying in commons along the public 
highway were cut prior to July 1. Super- 
visor Bilger notified the owners of the land, 
but they heeded not and Bilger, to avoid 
Prosecution for neglect of duty, cut the 
thistles himself, rendered a bill for his labor 
and received pay from the township treas- 
urer. Last spring the township auditors 
surcharged Bilger with the amount. The 
supervisor brought suit against the town 
to recover for the work done, and at the 
last term of court the jury awarded him 
@ verdict for the amount, $9.35. , Judge Love 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


withheld the verdict on a question of law, 
the case was argued and the court handed 
down a decision setting aside the verdict 
of the jury in a declaration that Supervisor 
Bilger cannot recover from the township, 
according to law, but must bring suit 
against the owners of the property. Bilger 
thus loses not only his pay for the labor 
performed, but is also out about $50 in court 
costs. It appears that the Canada thistle 
law in Pennsylvania, while it compels a 
supervisor to cut Canada thistles upon pri- 
vate property when the owner either re- 
fuses or fails to do so, provides for no means 
of pay other than a collection of the same 
from the property owner, and this, if the 
owner should refuse to pay, only through 
the process of a civil action at law. 


Lawrence Co—Farm hands were never so 


scarce here as they are now. Some farmers 
are losing their crops for want of help to 
secure them properly. One hundred and 
fifty hands or more could find work in this 
county now. 


Lancaster Co—Corn a large crop and 
greater part husked. Wheat sown much 
later than usual as a rule. Owing to rains, 
foggy nights and heavy dews, the wheat 
fields are already green and promising. To- 
bacco curing finely and buyers in the field 
contracting for crops at from 6 to 9c 
through. Apple crop immense and nearly 
all gathered. Many carloads bought lately 
at 25 to 30c per bu. Hundreds of bu of the 
finest fruit rushed on Lancaster market at 
85 to 40c per bu retail. Cider mills did a 
big business, charging ic per gal. Chick- 
ens plentiful at 6 to 7e per Ib. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Noy 7—The 
long drouth has at last been broken, but 
not enough water has fallen yet to affect 
springs and wells. Farmers have their fall 
crops nearly gatherell. On account of the 
dry condition of the ground less than the 
usual acreage has been plowed. Buckwheat, 
corn and potatoes were about average crops. 
Large quantities of potatoes are being 
shipped, but the market is dull and prices 


have dropped to 27c. Apples have been 
shipped from here for 70c for 100 lbs, but 
many are keéping for an advance. The 


cabbage crop will be light and some fields 
almost a failure. The question of erecting 
a canning factory at this,point is again be- 
ing agitated and several meetings have been 
hejd and some favorable reports from the 
investigating committee have been received. 
Wheat and rye look fairly well. Most farm- 
ers have their season’s work well in hand. 
Farmers who anticipated planting young 
apple trees in the spring are disappointed 
in the strong advance made by reliable 
nurserymen in that line. Farmers have not 
enjoyed the financial boom that they antici- 
pated. Hon Charles Armstrong picked 
8 bu of Kieffer pears from one tree 
which he set 12 years ago. They were of 
fair size and the quality fine. The super- 
visors have completed their fall work on 
the roads and they are now in fine order. 


NEW YORK. 


Oneida, Madison Co, Nov 6—Potatoes 
are selling for shipping purposes at 25c 
per- bu. Some farmers are just finishing 
their threshing. In pursuance with the 
request of a_ petition, County Judge Smith 
has appointed J. Wesley Foster of Clock- 
ville, James W. Welch of Hamilton and 
Charles H. Cooper of Sullivan as a com- 
mittee to investigate the necessity or de- 
sirability of building a new road in the 
town of Lenox. 


The Coming State Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion—The 33d annus! convention of the 
state dairymen’s ass’n will be keld in Cort- 
land, Dec 13-15. Elaborate plars have been 
laid to insure one of the biggest meetings 
of dairymen ever held. Ex-Gov Hoard will 
give his talk on the Conformation of the 
dairy cow; Prof Wing of Cornell will dis- 
cuss the Condition of butter and cheese 
factories of the state of New York; Prof 
Jordan will talk on Cattle foods; The model 
creamery butter maker will be the subject 
treated of by Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. The 
tuberculosis question will be ably discussed 
by Hon Franklin Dye, secretary of the N J 
state tuberculosis committee, and Hon D. P. 
Witter, chairman of the New York assem- 
bly investigating committee. Dairy Expert 
Smith of Geneva will give mteresting data 
regarding problems in cheese making. Di- 
rector Voorhees of New Jersey will discuss 
Silage the year round. The oleo question 
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will receive attention from Assistant Com- 
missioner Flanders of Albany and Miss 
Anna Barrows of Boston will speak on 
Dairy products as substitutes for meats, 
Gov Roosevelt and Commissiorer Wieting 
are also expected to take part in the pro- 
gram. A very large exhibit of dairy prod- 
ucts is expected, a number of valuable 
prizes being offered. Some of the exhibits 
will be sent to the Paris exposition. For 
further information address sup’t of ex- 
hibits, Ellis Woodworth, Fayetteville, N Y. 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED. 


A Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 














Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the wonder- 
ful new discovery in medical science, ful- 
fills every wish in promptly curing kidney, 
bladder and uric ac.d troubies, rheuma- 
tism and pain in the back. It corrects in- 
ability to hold water and scalding pain in 
passing it, or bad effects following use of 
liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day.and to get up many * 
times during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. it stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases, 

If you need a medicine you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent 
and one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of this wonderful new dis- 
covery and a book that tells all—about it, 
and its great.cures, bota sent absolutely 
free by mail, address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing mention 
that you read this generous cffer in the 
New York American Agriculturist. 


TOBACCO LEAF, 


B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT erence. Its Cul- 
4 ne Cure. Marketing and Manufacture. ical 
bandbook on the most approved methods in goden, har- 
vesting, curing, packing aud selling tobacco, with an ac- 
co wt of the cperations | in every ——— of tobacco- 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 





ual experiments in field, curing packing house, fac 
tory and laboratory. It is the only —— of the e kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 


and scientific autbority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely musta’, with upwards of 
150 original eugravings; upwarus of 500 pages. Cloth,!2mo. - 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette P1L.,New Yorks 





This book is now in the bindery and copies will ee delivered 
fast enough for us to fill all orders promptly. 


FORAGE GROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
at the University of en ae Author of “ Public 
School Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 
in “ «The Study of Breeds, ” * Soiling Crops and the 





The growing of forage crops is to-day a burning qposticn 
and it is likely to become more and more so with th 
passing of the years. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be —- from sea to seatruly! tone: —e oes 
they supplant deficient pastures. Second, beca' ro 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops nave e fail 
Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist-in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide sucenient 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 
under for manure. Seventh, " forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 


This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s Le tells = 
about it—jnst what has been done, hew it 
how —~ 4 = every farmer can do a “Bolontiically 
accurate, the book is intensely practica! 

Each an apter isa isa \ epemameaee ie, alone worth 
the price of the boo! 

Chapter he ty ‘Crops. Chapter II—Indian Corn or 
Maize. Chapter I1l—Sorghum. Chapter IV—The Non- 
Saccharine Sorghums. Chapter V—Plants of the Clover 
Family. Chapter VI—Leguminous eee a than 
Clover. Chapter VII— Rape and —. 
VilI—The Common Cereals. Chapter Te tie. Cc 
ter X—Root Crops. Chapter XI—Miscellaneous Plants. 
Chapter XII—Snuecession in Forage Crops. Chapter X!II- 
—Sheep Pastures Grown at the Minnesota University Ex- 
periment Farm. 

With Full-page Original Illustrations. 

Size of book, 24% x8 inches, or 12mo; large, clear, new 
type. printed on nice pare r. substantially bound in cloth 
and OS hearda, handsomely umtneted: about 300 pages. 


PRICE 81.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 


Published b 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, M Building, 
New York. ti. 


For sale to the trade everywhere. 
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Java, Wyoming Co, Nov 6—I have seen 
1500 or 2000 acres of wheat and I never saw 
better in this county. Threshing machines 
are going into winter quarters early this 
fall. Apples are all in the hands of dealers 
with evaporators running night and day at 
Java Center, Johnsonsburg and Attica. Po- 
tatoes all dug and nearly all in cellars. Two 
young men here dug 1730 bu in six days 
and other members of the family picked 
them up and put them in the cellar. Take 
the town of Java through, 300 to 3000 bu per 
farm have been raised. Two men from Neb 
have bought three or four carloads of stock 
calves to take west. Doran Bros have been 
shipping stockers west. Eugene Barbour is 
driving milch cows north. Large droves are 
going north and east from south of here.— 


Dansville, Steuben Co, Nov 7—October 


Was an exceptionally fine month for secur- 
ing farm products. A medium crop of po- 
tatoes of fine quality has been secured. 
Many are stored. The favorable weather will 
start wheat into the winter nicely. Little 
fall plowing has been done. Wheat is worth 
70c per bu, oats 30c, rye 60c, corn 40c, beans 
$1.45 to 2. Apples were $2 per bbl, but the 
warm weather and rotting caused a reduc- 
tion to 1.50 to 1.75. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Nov 6—Much plow- 
ing has been done since the recent rains. 
Pastures look fine. The winter factory at 
Evans Mills pays $1.15 for Nov milk. Calves 
bring from $2 to 2.50 per head three days 
old. A large number of turkeys have been 
raised this year; many of which will be sent 
to the Boston market. Young stock is being 
taken from pasture and looks well, consid- 
ering the dry season. William Beebe has 
put a cement floor in his large barn. Po- 
tatoes are about half a crop. Many farms 
are changing hands. Butter is 25c per Ib, 
eggs 20c per doz. Buckwheat is very scarce 
and high. Oats are bringing 30 to 32c per bu. 
Daniel Walrath closed his summer cheese 
factory in Evans Mills Nov 1. Buel Ward 
is entertaining his son Arthur, who recently 
returned from the Klondike. Charles Wag- 
oner, a retired farmer, has broken ground 
for another new house on Main street, Ev- 
ans Mills. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, Nov 6—Rye straw 
is selling for $10 to 15 per ton. Apples were 
a large crop. Most of the farmers have fin- 
ished husking corn. Butter sells at 25 to 27c 
per lb. William J. Snyder took a large 
number of premiums at the fairs with his 
fine Hambtetonian stallion. Eggs scarce and 
high. Hay is selling at $14 per ton. Pota- 
toes a poor crop. 

Margaretville, Delaware Co, Nov 7— 
Crops all gathered and fall plow- 
ing nearly done. Many barrels of apples 
have been sold. Plenty of work for all who 
want to work. Kelly Bros have their round 
barn nearly completed. The creamery at 
Dunraven is being pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Good fresh cows are selling for $35, 
two-year-old heifers at 15 to 18. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Nov 6—The long 


drouth was broken by a heavy shower Oct 
29. Potatoes, while yielding above the av- 
erage as to size and quality, were much 
dama@ged by an early freeze, the ground be- 
ing frozen to the depth of an inch or more, 
suffiefently deep to reach the larger pota- 
toes mear the surface. Over 10,000 bu of ap- 
ples have been shipped from this vicinity 
for export and canning purposes. Price by 
the barre] $1.25, per cwt 30 to 60c. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Nov 6—Farmers are 
well along with work. Corn about all in the 
crib and one of the best and largest crops 
in years. Winter grain looks fine and fall 
seeding promising. The apple crop is all 
harvested and is the largest in many years. 
Prices have ruled low, but most farmers are 
holding winter fruit. Among those farm- 
ers who are making improvements to their 
property are Theodore Agor, E. Bennett, 
Silas Austin, Edson Card and W. Cuddy: 
Alonzo Barrett has sold his farm at the 
Falls to L. Barrett; consideration $6000. The 
farm contains about 90 acres and is very 
productive. At the Lottie Lewis auction, 
new milch cows sold as high as $69 each. 
Thirty head were sold and the average price 
was $44. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Nov 6—Farmers 
have their work pretty well along except 
plow . Not as much done as usual for the 
time of year, owing to dry weather. The ap- 
ple crop in this vicinity was much larger 
than expected, probably two-thirds of a full 
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crop, but very unevenly distributed. Hay is 
bringing a fair price, $12 to 13 per ton for 
the best quality. Potatoes not an average 
crop, and like the apples very uneven. The 
Minaville cheese factory is about to close 
for another season. The amount of cheese 
made this season is about 20,000 lbs less 
than a year ago, but those who have pat- 
ronized it are well pleased, us the price of 
cheese has been good the season through, 
Freeman Miknine, whose barns were de- 
stroyed by fire in Aug, has nearly complet- 
ed his new ones; they will be among the 
largest and finest in the town. Those hav- 
ing charge of the milk station at Fort Hun- 
ter have been through this vicinity trying 
to get more milk. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Nov 7— 
Frank Fear has bought the well-known 
Thomson farm from. Mrs L. H. T. Moore, 
who is about to leave for Europe. Milk is 
now bringing $1.30 per 100 at the milk sta- 
tion and 1.25 at the: cheese factory, with 
nearly all of the milk going to the factory. 
Weekly payments and plenty of whey. de- 
cide the matter. Potatoes have declined to 
30c per bu. Copious rains have brought re- 
lief from the water famine. 

Penn Yann, Yates Co, Nov 6—Wheat is 
getting quite a good top. Potatoes are be- 
ing dug and are about half a crop. Sugar 
beets are about 50 per cent of a full crop. 
The bean crop is rather short, but selling 
at good prices, $2 to 2.25 per bu. Hay is 
worth 12 per ton, wheat 68c per bu, oats 28c. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Queens Co—The early frosts on Long Isl- 
and did an immense amount of damage. In 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants the 
first frost never did such destructive. work. 
One farmer about 15 miles from Long Island 
City lost 1500 bu of tomatoes which he was 
to have stored in cellars and shipped up to 
Christmas, a practice which he has followed 
for several years with great success. They 
were completely ruined, as were all others 
on Long Island. The same farmer lost 10 
acres of string beans and his experience is 
the same as nearly all others, for every- 
thing jn the vegetable line above ground 
was completely ruined. Root crops were of 
course unharmed. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co, Nov 6—One day 
last week 1500 bbl¢ cauliflower were shipped 
from this point, according to a press dis- 
patch, and big shipments made from otHer 
points. Canning houses have contracted for 
the purchase of a stipulated acreage of the 
crop, and have been compelled to refuse 
further shipments, as they have more than 
they can handle. Farmers report difficulty 
in getting sufficient empty barrels. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 








At New York, rather more business is 


“reported with home brewers, but it is 


almost wholly for ordinary qualities and 
at low prices. Exporters are operating 
only moderately. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop, ’99, choice.......... 13@14% 
ER a eee 114%2@12% 
Pacific coast, crop of ’99, choice....134%4@14% 

DEED. dics. ddennadndeancdsddcanaeases 12@13 
German crop, ’99 (to arrive)........ 32@38 

ONEIDA, Madison Co, N Y—The hop mar- 
ket in this section has not changed mate- 
rially from that of last few weeks. Orville 
M. Knox has been shipping out some of his 
purchases and H. S. Klock has made a 
number of purchases for Schlitz brewing 
company of Milwaukee, Wis. The prevailing 
price for hops is now about 10c. 

NunpDA, Livingston Co, N Y—Hops are 
now ready for market. They are of fine qual- 
ity, the yield not as large as ’98. Growers 
are ready to sell if they can obtain living 
prices this fall, There have been few buy- 
ers here. 

BOUCKVILLE, Madison Co, N Y—A few hop 
sales have been made here recently at 10%c, 
which, with those sold earlier in the sea- 
son, make about one-half of the entire ’99 
product. Under the pressure of present 
prices, extreme ideas are developing in re- 
gard to growing hops in the future, and it 
seems even difficult for the most intelligent 
to keep themselves upon an equilibrium on 
the subject. To abandon the culture of hops, 
it is claimed by some, would largely haz- 
ard the mercantile, banking and transpor- 
tation business, as they are largely -modi- 
fied by the hops produced. Hops have 
brought thousands of dollars into circula- 
tion here and given life to every artery of 


trade. But it is quite evident that with pres. 
ent prices and under prevailing conditions, 
hops cannot be grown at a profit, and like 
all the other great staple crops of this coun- 
try, it has had its palmy days and has in 
turn been overdone. It is impossible to say 
what the future of the hop industry here 
will be, but from appearances a consider- 
able acreage will be plowed up this fall or 
next spring. It is of course necessary for 
farmers to produce something that they 
can readily convert into money, and in this 
particular, dairying affords an especially 
good opening.—[G. 
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Notes from the Field. 








I hope that in every issue of American 
Agriculturist you will not fail to urge ey- 
ery member of the F S M P A to stand 
firm and not be entrapped by the N Y milk 
exchange in offering larger prices for milk 
than usual, The exchange in this manner 
tries to blind farmers by claiming it is the 
scarcity of milk that has raised the price. 
The fact is it is only the efforts of the union 
in organization that have done this. The 
exchange is only using this method to draw 
farmers away from the right track and 
have them follow it. I-hope that every pro- 
ducer will be on _the alert for the tactics of 
1 a peaenidinria a seme Delaware Co, 


A member of the consolidated milk ex- 
change who refused to have his name usedis 
thus quoted in a recent number of the N Y 
Commercial: “It is well known to us that 
the F S M P A is back of the new con- 
cern, but it is hardly likely it will put up 
much opposition to the present distribu- 
tion of fresh milk in this city. In-the first 
place it cannot get the cans in which to 
market its product. All the manufacturers 
of milk cans are months behind in their 
orders and cannot get the material fast 
enough to keep us supplied. We have no 
difficulty in securing all the milk we need. 
For myself, I have secured contracts with 
all my old producers for another year.” 

The officers of our N Y and Putnam route 
union for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Charles I. Purdy, Yorktown Hights, presi- 
dent; J. F. Canard, secretary. I want to 
say ta the farmers that on the east side of 
the Hudson riter we are not in favor of 
the plans of the executive committee. We 
think this will go into the hands of a syn- 
dicate soon enough. Trade with the present 
dealers is the way; no Wall street bankers 
or brokers are going to take hold of a thing 
like this and go forward to benefit the 
farmers; that is not their business. I would 
like to hear the opinion of other secreta- 
ries throughout the entire F S M PA ter- 
ritory in regard to this.—[C. I. P., West- 
chester Co, N Y. 

: The Milk Market. 

At New York, another advance of \%\c p 
at was made Nov 1, bringing the exchange 
price to 3%c, and average surplus price to 
$1 59 p can of 40 qts. Milk is now 30c p can, 
or %4c p qt higher than a year ago at this 
season, the present prices being due largely 
to the results of the long drouth and also 
the fact that more milk has been made into 
butter than usual. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Nov 6 were as follows: 

Fluid Con- 
milk Cr’m d’ns’d 


N Y, LE & West R R..... 26,943 896 325 





N Y Contral ....<.. ee 109 187 
N Y, Ont West..........30, 595 1,857 — 
rE TOG, « 6.05 cagsccacdect 9,441 548 408 
N Y, Sus and West......... 11.843 162 70 
Northern.. bias sie ace all _ — 
New Haven & HH. aa dniptc oicna 8,134 28 _ 
Del, Lack & West.. .. 43,932 1,631 _ 
if 2 OC eee 1,631 29 _ 
ck | ea 6,741 112 _ 
SA OT i. 0.05 sw neceaee 11,452 735 94 
CONG GOULSCS cd. ds ccd siccccces 4,340 _ —~ 
SD: I ik cen wicnne 168,000 6,107 1,084 


Daily average this week.. 24,000 872 155 
Daily average last week.. 24,057 867 195 
Cor week last year........ 23,106 446 182 





Farmers Want to Know. 





Much interest is manifested by milk pro- 
ducers and shippers in the reports in current 
numbers of American Agriculturist relative to the 
problem of handling the milk of the. F 8 
MPA. A correspondent in Orange Co, N Y, 
writes us at considerable length along this line, 








Among the pertinent questions our correspondent 
asks the sales committee to make clear are in- 


cluded the following: 

“Why does the syndicate ask the produc- 
ers to put in 2% million dollars? Their argu- 
ment is nonsense. If they give the producer 
more money for his milk, there is no doubt 
put he will remain with them, even though 
he owned no stock. It simply looks as if the 
syndicate proposes to make the producers 

take the stock, furnish new cans, and then 
they say if you don’t stay, you wili forfeit all 
you have put in. What does it amount to, this 
syndicate putting 2% millions into the trust 
company, when they have the whole control 
of it, can put it in to-day and draw it out 
to-morrow if they see fit. Why should the 
committee hesitate to give all the details to 
tne producers? We think we are entitled to 
know, as we are furnishing the goods, and 
are asked to pony up to the tune of 3 or 3% 
million dollars for something which we don’t 
know whether it will be satisfactory or a 
benefit. Gentlemen of the sales committee, 
who are on the inside of the deal? Give us 
all the light there is on the subject. Let the 
producers know who they are and all about 
it before.committing themselves. Do -not dis- 
miss this with saying Fudge, or other like 
observation, for I tell you if. you. get the pro- 
ducers in some hole, you will be held to an 
accounting.” 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 6—Salesmen are now 
talking about closing their factories either 
this week or next. Some have sold off their 
cheese, only to the middle of October as 
a rule, but once in a while a man is found 
whose make is disposed of to within ten 
days of the hoop. The last-named man has 
taken advantage of the higher prices so 
long as they lasted and has a comparative- 
ly small amount to market on the decline. 
Small white cheese is still most in demand 
and several lots of these go direct to Boston 
or Philadelphia, or some other home mar- 
ket. Sales were very satisfactory for the 
time of year, and no complaints were heard 
in regard to quotations. It is understood 
that the small colored cheese quoted at 11%c 
and 12c were made in September. After the 
close of regular market, three lots of large 
colored were sold at 11%c, which was top 
on that class of goods. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2300 bxs at llc, 170 at 11%c; large 
white, 300 at llc; small colored, 900 at 1114c, 
160 at 11%c, 115 at 12c. These last two quo- 
tations were on September goods; small 
white, 780 Octobers 11%4c; 510 at 115c, con- 
ditional 450 bxs. Total 5685 bxs, against 4317 
last year and 6449 the year before. Sales of 
creamery butter were 24 pkgs at 23c, 60 at 
24c and 15 cases 1 1b prints at 26c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large white, 
100 bxs at 11%c; small white, 300 at 1lc, 670 
at 12c; small colored, 100 at llc, 560 at 12c, 
consigned 1000. Total 2730 bxs. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, onions in lib- 
eral supply, $1@1 50 p bbl, potatoes 1 25@ 
1 50, turnips 15@20c p bu, cabbage 2@2 50 p 
100, squash 50c@1 25 p bbl, celery 6 50@7 25 
Pp 100 bchs, cauliflower 1@1 50°-p bbl, apples 
1@2. Fresh eggs 24c p dz, cold storage 17@ 
19c, chickens 8@9c p 1b 1 w, 9@10c d w, roost- 
ers 6@7c 1 w, broilers 17@19c d w, turkeys 
10@1l1c 1 w, 122@13c d w, ducks and geese 8@ 
9c 1 w, 9@10c -d w. Rye straw 8@11 p ton, 
clover hay 11@13, baled timothy 13@15, 
— 16@18, corn 40@42c p bu, oats 31 


At Buffalo, apples $2 25@3 25 p bbl, cran- 
berries 4 50@5, pears 2@2 25, edhiiaes 2 25@ 
2 50, ch white potatoes 35@36c p bu, ch red 
28@30c, yellow onions 25@30c, cabbage 2 50 
Pp 100, or 8@10 p ton, squash 8@12 p ton, tur- 
nips 55@60c p bbl. Fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, 
turkeys 10@1lic p 1b 1 w, 11@12c d w, chick- 
ens 8@9c 1 w, 9%@10c d w, fowls 714@8c l w, 
8@8%6c d w, ducks 60@75c p pr l w. Baled 
timothy hay 13 50@14 p ton, loose 12@15, rye 
Straw 8@9, wheat and oat 5 50@6 50. 

At Watertown. fresh eggs 20@2Ic p dz, 
chickens 6@7c p Ib 1 w, 10c d w, turkeys 8c 
l w, 11@12c d w, ducks 10@12c d w, veal 
calves 6@6%4c 1 w, 9@9%4e d w, dressed beef 
$5@6 50 p 100 Ibs, pork 4 50@5. Corn 43c 
P bu, oats 30@32c, unbaled hay 10@12 p ton, 
Straw 5@6. 

At Syracuse, apples arriving show poor 
quality, ch Spitzenberg $1 p bu, potato crop 
disappointing, 35@40c p bu, cabbage H@12 Dp 
ton, red onions 35@40c p bu, white 40@45c, 


rutabagas 30@40c, turnips 25c. Corn 45c p bu, 
No 2 white oats 31@31%c, bran and mid- 
dlings 17 p ton, loose hay 11@14, baled 13@ 
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13 50, oat straw 6@7, rye 9@10. Poultry fair- 
ly active. Chickens 8@9c pb 1 w, 124%@l13c 
d w, broilers 24@25c, turkeys 10@12c 1 w, 
14@15c d w, ducks 8@10c 1 w, 13@13%c d w, 
fresh eggs 20c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
apples, Snow $2 75@3 p bbl, Kings 2 25@ 
2 50, Concord grapes 7@8c p 5-lb bskt, Cape 
Cod cranberries 5 50@6, potatoes, ch 42@ 
3c p bu, fair to good 38@40c, yellow globe 
onions 1@1 15 p bbl, or 35@40c p bu, Dan- 
vers 90c@1 p bbl, cabbage 8@11 p ton. Fresh 
eggs 20@2I1c p dz, fowls 9@10c p Ib 1 w, 10@ 
lic d w, chickens 9@10c 1 w, 10@12c d w, 
ducks $@10c 1 w, turkeys 9@llc 1 w, 12@14c 
dw. Baled timothy hay 15 50@16 50 p ton, 
mixed 13 50@14 50, straight rye straw 13@ 
14, oat'and wheat 8@9. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
19@20c p dz, chickens 9@9%c p lb, fowls 
84%4@9c, ducks 8@9c, geese 9c, turkeys 10@ 
10%c, roosters 25c ea. No 1 timothy hay 
$14 50@15 p ton, No 2 13 50@14, clover, mixed 
13 50@14, straight rye straw 13 50@14, oat 
8 50@9, bran 16@17, middlings 14@15. Ap- 
ples 1 50@2 25 p bbl, cranberries 5@5 50, 
white potatoes 38@45c p bu, onions 30@40c, 
cabbage 2@4 p 100 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresh 
eggs 30@33c p dz, dressed chickens 15@léc p 
lb, turkeys 18c, ducks and geese 16@18c. Po- 
tatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 50c, turnips 40c, 
cabbage 35@50c p dz, beets 75c p bu, carrots 
50c, peppers 75c, parsnips 75c, lettuce 59c p 
dz, cucumbers $1, radishes 20@25c, cauli- 
flower 1 25@1 50, Hubbard squash ic p Ib, 
pumpkins 1@1%c, spinach 40c p bu, apples 
1 50@2 25 p bbl, quinces 75c p bu, cranber- 
ries 2@2 50. Oats 37@39c p bu, loose hay 
12@15 p ton. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





Refined beet sugar, the product of the 
Michigan Sugar Co at Bay City, is finding 
ready market at Chicago and other western 
territory. It is said to be put upon the 
market at 6@12c p 100 lbs under the price 
of the sugar trust, and the splendid qual- 
ity attracts general admiration. Other 
Michigan factories are practically ready 
to place their sugar on the market for the 
autumn and winter trade. The Chicago 
Tribune says that estimated output of the 
Mich factories for the ensuing campaign is 
60,000,000 lbs, or within 15,000,000 Ibs of-the 
annual consumption of sugar in that state; 
that during the present season there have 
been over 43,000 acres of beets under. con- 
tract with the companies owning these fac- 
tories. 

The sugar crops of the world are treated 
in a preliminary estimate by the Sugar 
Trade Journal of Oct 26, subject to later 
modification. New cane crops of the world 
2,812,000 tons against last crop of 2,930,000; 
new American beet crops 110,000 tons 
against last crop of 32,471 tons. The cane 
crops show a deficiency of 118,000 tons, but 
the American beet crops are in excess 77,500 
tons Taken together, these show a net 
deficiency of only 40,700 tons, this being all 
that is offset against the increase in Euro- 
pean beet countries, 


DRY BRONCHITIS. 








From Dr Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress of 
Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


There is another form, called dry bronchitis, 
in which the matter expectorated is. neither 
profuse nor watery nor purulent. It is a glu- 
tinous kind of stuff, of a bluish white or 
pearly gray color. The chronic inflammation 
which causes it thickens the mucous mem- 
brane, thereby narrowing the tubes through 
which we breathe, and shortening and op- 
pressing the breath. Often tubes of consid- 
erable size become completely clogged by this 
tough phlegm, causing great difficulty in 
breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the most 
common. “Th France,” says Laennec, “fully 
one-half of the people are found, on careful 
examination, to have thickening of some por- 
tion of the mucous lining of the lungs, caused 
by dry bronchitis.” It is the most insidious 
of lung complaints. Those suffering from it 
have at first only a slight cough; it may be 
only a trifling coughing spell in the morning; 
they have a chilly sensation in the forenoon, 
and toward evening are feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which is 
relieved from time to time by coughing up a 
quantity- of the tough, jelly-like matter be- 
fore described. Sometimes the cough comes 
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on in paroxysms, attended by great oppres- 
sion and distress, like asthma. On inquiry of 
a person so affected if he has any lung trou- 
ble, he will almost certainly answer, No, and 
yet during your conversation will perhaps 
hack and raise this jelly-like mucus half a 
dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which directly 
tends to consumption, and has most of the 
symptoms of that disease, and yet is not con- 
sumption at all. When it ends fatally, as it 
often does, an examination of the lungs re- 
veals neither tubercles, ulceration, nor the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of con- 
gestion, which, supervening on the chronic 
disease, fills the lungs with viscid mucus that 
the patient, in his weakened condition, is un- 
able to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with suc- 
cess, because the proper remedies are not 
applied to the diseased tubes within the lungs. 
I had the good fortune some years ago to dis- 
cover and successfully apply a local treatment 
for this and other lung troubles. I made the 
air which the patient breathes the carrier of 
the remedies which are necessary for his 
cure. Instead of sending them on a round- 
about way through the stomach and general 
system, I introduce them directly into the air 
tubes and cells of the lungs, where the dis- 
ease and all the danger Hies, and I know by. 
ample experience that this treatment is the 
only hope there is for the cure of any form of 
bronchial or lung diseases. 

During the past 50 years I have treated . 
many thousands of cases, and, owing to the 
very large increase in my practice, I have as- 
sociated with me my son, Dr E. W. Hunter, 
under the name of Dr Robert Hunter Asso- 
ciation. 

This arrangement will give me more time 
to consider the cases of my many patients 
by relieving me of a great number of details 
involved in the care of a large practice, and 
is prompted by my desire to do everything. 
possible to benefit and cure each patient un- 
der my care. 

A few cases are as good as a thousand 
that I might refer to; write to any of them. 
A personal letter from them may be the 
means of saving your life. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Edward J. Raynor, with Walsh & Co, con- 
fectioners, Newa:.«, N J: “I was a foreman 
in Seavury &.Johnson’s when I took sick. I 
had hemorrhage after hemorrhage and utter- 
ly broke down in health, coughed up lumpy, 
yel.ow matter, had fever and night sweats 
and was brought to my bed, from which I 
never expected to rise again. i am now ae 
and able to do my work, all shortness 
breath is gone. I have gained my flesh back, 





and can eat and sleep as well as ever. From * 
being a perfect wreck I have been rebuiit by 
Dr Hunter’s medicated air inhalations. Any- / 


one who wishes further particulars of my ex- 
pc fence of this wonderful -treatment, can 
write or call on me. know I owe my life 
to it, and , believe all who suffer ought to 
know of it. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is necessary 
to mention this paper, and address Dr Robert 
a mag Association, 117 W 45th street, New 

ork. 

My next article will be devoted to the treat- 
ment of bronchial consumption. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By TuHenown L. HitEs. How to ip and use 
on” A complete, practical treatise for ry ty A dairy- 





men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat kers, cold 
stor rs, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, ani 
the handling or uxe of ice in any way. Includ many 


recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book 1s illus- 
trated bv cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cutting 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses and 
sr storage buildings. 122 pp., ill, 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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Sigenta | 
We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
@2 the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania ow SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
: preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
ARD GRADBS, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 
Ghicago.......... 22%) 25 
New York.. oe -29 | .29 
Boston. ... 32 32 
Toledo ..... “9| .23 25 
St Louis .. ....... 24 | .26 
Minneapolis. .... +2234) .24% 
London .....++..- — -- 











PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No?2 grades} Wheat Corn Oats 
Sys ah0s 687% wl 2245 
BEAR. .co.coce 72% 32% 24 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week |Last week |One yr ago 
Wheat, bu,| 51,000,000 49,561,000 17,000,000 
Corn .....-. 12,882,000 13.716,000 23,797 .000 
Oats........| 6,968,000 6,913,000 5.796.000 


At Chicago, wheat has been obliged to 
contend with a number of bearish influ- 
ences, the price losing 1@2c before there 
was any show of recovery. The bears have 
made the most of the piling up of public 
stocks, and the fact that these are now so 
mucb greater than a year ago; yet the visi- 
ble supply is not abnormally large for the 
season, taking an average of the past dozen 
years. The foreign markets have shown 
more or less weakness, this discouraging 
holders, and ,. considerable quantities of 
wheat earlier purchased for investment 
have been closed out. The demand for 
cash wheat meanwhile has been somewhat 
indifferent, this contributing to the weak- 
ness which carried down Dec close to 68c 
p bu, May 72@72%c. 

Corn has shown relatively more strength 
than wheat in spite of the realization that 
the maize crop of ’99 is a good one. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s final crop report on an- 
other page of this issue should be carefully 
read in order to arrive at country-wide facts. 
Considerable interest has been manifested 
in the corn market; foreign advices rather 
bearish. October receipts of corn at Chi- 
cago were 16,506 cars, a little less than one 
and two years ago and compared with 
about 24,000 cars in ’96. No 2 corn in store 
quotable around 31%c p bu, Dec 304%@3lc, 
May 32@32\%c. Lake freights a little easier 
at 3c p bu, Chicago to Buffalo. 

The oats market has shown moderate ac- 
tivity, prices leaning toward weakness, Dec 
fully %c off at 22%@22%c p bu, May 23% 
@24c, No 2 in store quotable around 23c, 
white oats-by sample 24@26%c. Offerings 
liberal on both cash and future account, 
shipping demand fair. 

Barley offerings fairly liberal, demand 
moderate but not urgent, prices in some in- 
stances a shade lower. The movement is 
without special significance. Poor to choice 
harley 39@45c p bu. 

At New York, grain markets quiet and 
generally lower, largely in sympathy with 
recent developments of weakness in the 
west. No 2 wheat 73@73%c p bu, wheat flour 
dull, rye flour in moderate demand at $3 60 
@3 80 p bbl. Buckwheat rather quiet with- 
sat important change, 62@63c p bu, buck- 
wheat flour 2 40@2 50 p 100 lbs. Corn neg- 
lected, No 2 in store 381%4@39c p bu, carlots 
on track usual premium, No 2 oats 291%4@30c 
p bu, white and clipped 31@35c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 




















LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





189¢} T89F| 1899} 1898] 1899] 1898 








Chicago, # 100 Ibs ..|$6.75/ $5.85) $4.40} $3.75) $4.50] $4.50 
2S ere 6 6.50} 5.75] 4.60) 4.00) 4.50) 4.75 
Buffalo........ -+»| 6.25] 5.50) 4.50) 3.80) 4.60) 4.90 
Kansas City .. ---| 6.35) 5.65) 4.30) 3.65) 4.25) 4.40 
eee 6.00' 5.40 4.50! 3.80! 4.25) 4.50 





At Chicago, cattle in moderately good de- 
mand, especially the more desirable grades, 
yet market lacks unusual animation. The 
high prices this fall have stimulated de- 
liveries from pasture and feed lot, and Oct 
receipts at this point were some 16,000 larg- 
er than in Sept, and also ahead of the Oct 
movement one and two years ago. The 
foreign markets have not been altogether 
to the liking of exporters, the latter show- 
ing a little hesitancy about paying present 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


prices, Local butchers and shippers to the 
east are willing to take their usual propor- 
tion of good stock, and quotations are with- 
out important change. 


Fancy beef steers, 86 40@675 fair to good cows, $3 25@ 430 
to extra, 5 e640 Poor to fcy bulls, 350m $00 

Com to fair. 4 00 Canners, 2 800 
Western beef steers, 4 (0 Feeders. selected. 435@ 475 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 550 Lhe. 400@ 450 
eifers, 3 £0 =Calves, 300 Ibs up, 3 oe 5 25 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 23@400 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 758 
Nati:e neifers. 324g5 00 Milch cows. each. 25 00q.60 00 


Hog supplies during Oct were 100,000 more 
than the previous month, but very much 
short of the usual Oct movement. The qual- 
ity of current receipts is fair but not ex- 
cellent, demand nearly a normal .one on 
the part of packers and shippers. While the 
market is not firm, prices are running some- 
what higher than a year ago. Sales are 
largely at a range of $4 10@4 35, according 
to weight and condition. 

Rather more activity has prevailed in the 
sheep market, owing partly to less burden- 
some offerings. Buyers of all classes have 
been well represented and some good prices 
touched. Common to choice sheep and year- 
lings $3@4 60, westerns selling freely around 
4@4 40, fair to good lambs 4 25@5 25, choice 
to extra 5 60@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand 
Monday of this week, when 140 cars came 
forward. Best steers fully steady, other 
grades slow and in many instances 10c low- 
er. Quotations covering practically all de- 
scriptions are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $2 75@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 5 104555 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00 
Pair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, | 410@465 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibe, 3 BO 
Common, 790 to 900 lbs, 30023 75 Bologna cows, phd, 800@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 7@4 30 F’sh cows & springers, 20 50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 465 Veal calves, 6 00@7 75 

Hogs in good demand and 4ctive at 
strong prices, Monday’s receipts 40 double 
decks, heavy droves $4 45@4 50, medium 
4 40, yorkers 4 30@4 40. Sheep steady Mon- 
day when 15 cars came forward, sales 
largely 4@4 30 with poor to good lambs 
4@5 25. 

The management of the Pittsburg cen- 
tral stock yards, East Liberty, Pa, offers as 
a premium for the best load of cattle con- 
sisting of twelve or more head, $125; sec- 
ond best load, $75; third best load, $50: The 
various competing cars of cattle are to be 
on exhibition and sale Monday, Nov 27, The 
above premiums will be open to all breeds, 
regardless of weight, and the contest de- 
cided by three disinterested judges. It is 
expected that a number of prominent east- 
ern butchers who make a specialty of hand- 
ling choice cattle will be present. 

At Buffalo, cattle market strong, recipts 


on Monday of this week 215 cars. Good to 
best shipping steers $4 50@5 75, stock cattle 
3@4 35. Hog market steady, arrivals on 
Monday 95 double decks. Yorkers and pigs 
4 35, medium droves 4 40. Sheep firm at 
about former prices, with receipts of nine 
double decks on Monday. Good butcher 
sheep 4@4 25, lambs lower 5@510. Veal 
calves lower, 7 25@7 75. 

At New York, cattle in good demand, de- 


sirable steers higher, common and mixed 
lots steady. Fair to choice beeves $5@6 25 
p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 4@5 50, dry cows 
and bulls 2 50@4 10. Veal calves in about 
the usual request with poor to choice quot- 
able at 5@8 75, and grassers 3 50@3 75. Hogs 
steady, supply only moderate, sales largely 
4 50@4 60. Sheep steady to firm when 
choice, lambs plentiful. Common to good 
sheep 3@4 25, lambs 4 50@5 50. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


The present weak state of the market 
induces many growers to become careless 
in shipping stock. Arrivals at some of the 
principal centers show large and _ small 
stock of various grades mixed promiscu- 
ously, indicating little or no care on the 
part of shippers. This not only further 
weakens an already dull market, but it pre- 
vents growers from obtaining their due as 
to prices. Mixed stock, even though con- 
taining much of choice quality, commands 
little more than would the pogrest in the 
mixture, while the best sorts picked out 
and shipped separately ought ordinarily to 
bring sufficient premium to largely increase 
the average. A weak market should be a 
signal for closer grading, and the grower 
who practices this will in most cases prove 
the winner. 


At Boston, dull and unchanged. Western 
Mass stock 30@35c p bu, native yellow 75c@ 
$1 15 p bbl. 

At New York, receipts moderate, market 
quiet and slow. Orange Co red 40@75c p 
bag, white $1@1 50, yellow 60@85c, N Y and 
western yellow 75c@1 p bbi, red 75c@1. 








eastern white 1 75@2 25, red 1@1 12, yellow 
1@1 12, white pickling 2 50@8 p bbl. 

The hot weather has demoralized the on- 
ion market everywhere. The demand fon 
the past two weeks has been nothing, Dur- 
ing September and the first half of Oct 
there was no steady market and prices 
now for fancy stock 20@23c p bu. Very few 
wanted at that. Grwers are holding for 
better prices, hopirg that cold weather 
might stimulate markets The trouble is 
the longer they hold the more there wil! be 
to sell in a shorter period of time. Massa. 
chusetts’s heavy crop is being marketed as 
low as 20c, central Ohio 18c, eastern Ohio 
20@22c for fancy globes Should the dull 
markets hold to Dec 1 there are about 99 
days to dispose of the bumper crop of 1899, 
Cold weather will never raise the price this 
winter to where it was in Aug. Time is tog 
short for the quantity in sight—[S, G, sg. 
Lake Co, Ohio. ; 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

Demand is very limited at most of the 
large distributing centers, and in most 
cases it is difficult to keep stock on the 
move. Prices are sustained on all desir- 
able varieties, but closer discrimination is 
exercised on the part of buyers. Arrivals 
are not burdensome at present, but suffi- 
cient amounts remain on hand to keep the 
market fully supplied. 


At New York, low grades pressing for 
sale, choice sorts fairly steady. L I stock, 
east end $1 25@1 50 p bbl, other LI 1 12@ 
1 25, Me 1 30@1 50 p 168-lb bag, Albany 1 15 
@1 25,*western N Y 1@1 37 p 180 Ibs, N J 
1@1 25, sweets 1 50@2 25. 

At Boston, stocks working out better and 
prices slightly improved. Aroostook Green 
Mts 48@50c p bu, Hebrons, extra 48@50c, 
fair to good 45c, N Y round white 438@45c, 
long white 40c. 


GENERAL [1ARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an ‘advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 


At New York, market unsettled under 
slow demand. Ch marrow $2 10@2 15 p bu, 
fair to good 1 80@& 05, ch medium 1 80, pea 
1 72%@1 75, red kidney 2 20@2_40, white kid- 
ney 2 40@2 50, yellow eye 2@2 05, black tur- 
tle soup 2 10, Cal limas 3 30@3 35, green peas 


1 27@1 35. 
Dried Fruits. 

A short season with the apple evapora- 
tors is an assured fact in many parts of 
the N Y territory where this business is 
conducted on such a large scale. Farmers 
are getting good prices for evaporating 
stock, and with a good demand for the 
finished fruit at fairly high figures this sit- 
uation should help farmers who 
supply evaporators. At Despatch, N 
Y, present prices are 60@75c p_ 100 
Ibs for apples’ suitable for exaporat- 
ing; at Holley and Spencerport, 55@65c; at 
Ontario, supply of evaporating stock is 
larger than earlier expected and farmers 
are getting 55@75c p 100 lbs. Prime evap- 
rated apples are selling in carloads at 
western N Y points at 7@8c p Ib. 

At Chicago, about steady. under fair de- 
wnand. Evap’d apples, eastern prime 7%@ 
8c p Ib, ch 8@8%e, fcy 8%4%@8%c, southern 
prime 74@7%c, eastern, in bbls or sacks, 
prime, 7@7%4c, fair to good 64%@6%c, sun- 
Gried 5@5%c, chopped apples 1%@1%¢c, 
cores and skins 14@1%c, evap’d raspber- 
ries 12@13c. 

At New York, demand quiet and prices 
show somewhat wider range. Evap’d apples, 
fcy 8%@9c p lb, ch 7% @8%c, prime TH@T%C, 
sun-dried sliced 1%@6c, quarters 4%@6%¢, 
chops 2@2%c, cores and _ skins 1%@1%¢, 
evap’d raspberries 124%@13c, sun-dried 11@ 
12c, blackberries 6@6%c, nuckleberries 14% 
@lbc, cherries 13@14c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, without material change. 
Nearby fcy selected white 22@23c p dz, } 
Y and Pa av prime 21@21%c, western prime, 
loss off 20%@2ic, good 19@20c, fair to good 
14@16c, refrigerator 17c, limed 16@16%4¢, 
dirties and checks $3 60@4 20 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, a steady demand for choice. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 28@30c p dz, ch — 
ern 22@23c. fair to good 18@20c. Vt and N 








fresh 22@23c, Mich fey 20@21c, refriger- 
ator 16@17c, dirties and checks $8@4 p 30-dz 


ch 


_— Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears well taken and firm, 
fancy grapes steady, cranberries in good 
demand. Seckel pears $1@2 50 p bu-bx, Bosc 
3 50@4 50 p bbl, Clairgeau 3@4, Anjou 3@ 
3 50, Kieffer 1 50@2, quinces 2@3 50, Niagara 
grapes 6@12c p 4-lb bskKt, Catawba 7@10c, 
black 5@9c, Cape Cod cranberries 5@5 50 PD 
bbl, Fla oranges 2 50@3 50 p bx, grape fruit 
5@8. Chestnuts 3@3 50 p bu of 60 Ibs, hick- 
ory nuts 1 25 p bu of 50 lbs, black walnuts 
50c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, generally firm. Coarse 
corn meal 80@82c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
90@95c, grits 95c@$1, middlings 20 p ton, 
winter bran 16 50@18 50, spring 17 25@18 15, 
linseed oil meal 27@27 50, rye feed 16 50@ 
17 50, screenings 40@90c p 100 Ibs. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts ample, demand 
good for choice grades. Prime timothy hay 
g5c p 100 Ibs, No 1 77%@80c, No 2 75ce, No 3 
70@72%4ec, clover mixed 70@75c, clover 60@70c, 
no grade 60@65c. Long rye straw 50@65c, 
cat 40@45c, wheat 35@40c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fancy sorts in short sup- 
ply, prices firm for such. Dressed turkeys 
11@12c p lb, Phila chickens, large 16@lic, 
mixed, dry-picked 11@18c, scalded 11@12c, 


western 10@10%c, fowls 10@10%c, roosters, 


6%@7c, spring ducks, eastern 14@i4%¢c, 
western 8@9c, geese 14@16c, squabs, white 
$2 50@2 75 p dz, dark 150. Live chickens 
10c p lb, fowls 94%@10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 
8@lic, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 37, 
pigeons 15@25c. 

At Boston, market steady to firm. North- 
ern and eastern fresh killed turkeys 15@18c 
p lb, fowls, extra ch 12@13c, common to 
good 10@1llc, ch chickens 15@1l6c, fair to 
good 10@14¢, broilers 12@13c, ducks 12@l1l4c. 
Western iced turkeys 11@13c, chickens 10@ 
11%c, broilers 11@11%c, fowls illic, roosters 
‘tc. Live fowls 9%c p lb, roosters 5@6c, 
chickens 9@9%c, 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern produce in full 
supply and slow. Beets $1 p bbl, carrots 
"be@1, cauliflower 50c@1, hothouse cucum- 
Lers 112@1 35 p dz, cabbages 2@4 p 100, or 
750@9 p ton, celery 15@35c p dz roots, Fla 
egg plant 83@6 p bbl, lima beans 1 25@2 p 
bag, peas 75c@1 25 p bskt, Fla peppers 1@ 
150 p carrier, marrow squash 50@75c p bbl, 
Hubbard 75¢e@1, string beans, green 75c@1 
Pp bu-bskt, wax 50@75c, turnips 50@75ic p 
tbl, Fla okra 75c@1 25 p carrier. 

Wool. 


Firm as noted elsewhere in this issue. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





As a whole, the apple market is unsatis- 
factory, The general causes may be stated 
as poor quality in arrivals and consequent 
accumulations and depression. Fine hard 
winter fruit is as yet comparatively scarce 
and dealers are not inclined to purchase to 
any great extent of the soft kinds unless 
immediate outlet is assured. Meanwhile 
exports continue good, surpassing last sea- 
son, and the foreign markets are reported 
in good shape to dispose of the fruit arriv- 
ing. 

It is difficult to remember a season when 
apples were so free from fungus, and when 
they were so uniformly fine in size and ap- 
pearance. If your readers could have seen 
the 1200 plates of fruit comprising the ex- 
hibit of this society at the N Y state fair, 
it would have been an object lesson on the 
fruit-growing capabilities of eastern and 
western N Y. Our society received first prize 
of $200 for largest and best collection.— 
[John Hall, Sec’y Western N Y Hort Soc. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING OCT 28, 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York.10,048 2,707 3,540 8,068 24,363 
Boston ....27,972 356 a — 28,368 
Montreal .. 1,344 — 12,510 1,255 15,809 
Halifax ... 9,229 18,000 —_ — 27,229 
Total ....48,593 21,063 16,050 9,323 95,769 
Last year..37,414 4,858 5,695 8,747 66,715 
This se’s’1251,304 99,947 133,380 38,077 522,705 
L’st se’s’n 250,953 68,140 986,552 30,573 436,248 


.. At New York, a fair outlet, prices steady 
for choice. Kings $1 50@3 p bbl, Snow 1 50 


@3 50, Ben Davis 1@2 50, York Pippins 1@ 
2 25, fey soft red 3@3 50, Phoenix 1@2 25, 
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Smith Cider 1 25@2, Baldwin 1 25@2 50, 
Greenings 1 25@2 50, open heads 50c@1 25. 

At Boston, fairly firm without special 
change. Gravenstein $3 p bbl, Kings 2 50@3, 
Snow 2 50@3, 20-o0z, 1 50@2, Baldwin 2@2 50, 
Greenings 1 75@2, Pound Sweets 2@2 50, 
mixed 1 25@1 75, No 2 1@1 25. 


THE DAIRY [SlARKETS, 





The Butter Market. 


A study of the statistics of the New York 
butter market for October reveals some in- 
teresting facts. While reports have through- 
out the month indicated a shortage owing 
to reduced output of the creameries, the 
total receipts show up only six packages 
less than the same month last year, 133.874 
packages in Oct, ’99, 133,880 in Oct, ’98. 
Again, exports of the month were nearly 
4000 packages lighter than in °98, adding 
further to the supply. Yet the price of 24c 
for fancy creamery was maintained 
throughout the month, while last year the 
price showed a range of 204,@238c. The av- 
erage price for Oct this year is the highest 
since 1894, 

The strength of the butter situation has 
been fully maintained, prices continuing on 
the same level as for the past few weeks. 
Demand active for all grades, and cold 
storage stock taken freely to help out 
supplies of fresh sorts. It ig possible that 
for strictly fresh extra creamery, rather 
better fhan top quotations could be ob- 
tained. 

The New York dept of agri proposes to 
protect dairy interests against renovated 
butter. A law provides that every tub con- 
taining this stuff must be plainly labeled 
on top and side. But too often the con- 
scienceless retailer places the package so 
the true label is concealed. Assistant Com- 
missioner Kracke has sent out instructions 
to the effect that the vender shall have 
upon the wrapper or paper in which the 
butter is wrapped the words “renovated 
butter” printed as required by the statute. 

New York State—At Albany, steady and 
firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 24@25c p Ib, 
prints 25@26c, dairy 22@24c.—At Syracuse, 
easier. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@23c, prints 
22@24c, dairy 18@22c.—At Buffalo, firm for 
fancy lots. Fcy cmy prints 24@24%c, firsts 
22@23c, ch dairy 19@20c, imt emy 17@18c.— 
At Watertown, ch dairy 23c, fair to good 21 
@22c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 24@ 
25c, N Y cmy 23@24c, 

At New York, receipts are moderate and 
prices rule firm. Western extra cmy 24%c p 
Ib, firsts 22@23%6c, seconds 20@2it%ece, N Y 
cmy extra 24@24%c, firsts 22@23%c, thirds 
to seconds 17@21%c, June cmy extra 224%@ 
23c, firsts 21@22c, N Y dairy half-firkin 
tubs, finest 22@23c, firsts 20@2ic, Welsh 
tubs 21@22%c, imt cmy 19@26c, western 
dairy 17@18c, June factory 16@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadetphia, firm for 
fancy sorts. Elgin and other western sepa- 
rator cmy extra 24%c p ib, firsts 23@24c, 
seconds 19@2ic, June cmy 22@23c, imt cmy 
16@19c, ladles 14@16€c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 24c p lb, prints 25c, dairy 15@ 
16c.—At Cincinnati, unchanged and steady. 
¥ey Elgin cmy 24%@25\4c, Ohio separator 
emy 19@21c, fey dairy 15@16c, packers’ dairy 
l4c;— 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm un- 
der good demand. Extra emy separator 25 
@26c p ib, firsts 23@24c, gathered cream, ex- 
tra 21@23c, firsts 20@2ic, imt cmy 18@20e, 
ladles 16@18c, dairy 20@2ic. 

At Boston, market steady with no new 
features of importance. Vt and N H extra 
emy 23%c p Ib, northern N Y 23@23%éc, west- 
ern 22%4@23c, northern cmy firsts 21@22c, 
eastern 20@22c, western 21@22c, seconds 18 
@19c, June cmy 21@23c, Vt extra dairy 21@ 
22c, N Y 20@2ic, firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@ 
18c, imt emy 17@18c, ladles 16@16%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 114%@12%c, flats 
11@12%4c, skims 6@8t%4c, imt Swiss 15@1é6c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 11%@12c.—At 
Buffalo, fairly steady. Full cream, fcy 12 
@18c, dairy made 10@lic—At Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, offerings Monday of this 
week, 230 bxs shippers, 50 bxs twins, 10 15-16 
@11i%c bid, sales on street at lic for ship- 
pers, 

Ghio—At Columbus, market steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars 9%c p Ib, Ohio flats 9c, 
limburger lic, imt Swiss 14%c.—At Cincin- 
nati, prices well sustained. Good to prime 
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Ohio flats 124%c, family favorite 12%c, twins 
13%c, Young America 13%c. 

At New York, a little easier tone, owing 
to slow demand. Fcy full cream, small, Sept 
12%@12%c p lb, Oct 12@12%c, good to ch 
114%@11%c, fcy large colored, Sept 124%@ 
12%c, Oct 11%c, white 11%@12%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 
with light offerings. N Y full cream fcy 
small 12%@18c p lib, fair to ch 12@12%c, 
part skims 9@10%%c, Swiss 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, supplies con- 
tinue light and prices firm. N Y full cream, 
large size 13@13%c p Ib, flats 134,@138%c, 
small size 134%@13%c, Ohio picnics 124%@ 
12%c. 

At Boston, quiet at former prices, N Y 
small extra 124%@12%c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, 
seconds 9@10c, Vt small extra 124%@12%c, 
firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, sage cheese 
13@1i3%c, Ohio flats 11@11'éc. 


Late Cabbage, especially Danish, is near- 
ly an entire failure in the neighborhood of 
Syracuse. Crop will not be over 25 per cent 
of what it was last year.—[C. N. A., New 
York. I have 10 acres and not over half a 
crop. In this county, so far as I can learn, 
yield not over 50 per cent of last year, price 
$8@10 per ton, against 2 50@5 then.—[W. J. 
M., Binghamton, N Y. 








NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“ Baby” or “ Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
** Alpha’”’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 





periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than ever placed in a clase 
by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 
Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RannoteH & Canar STs., 74 CortianoTt STREET. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 

















LOW READY... 
HoME 
PorK MAKING 


THE ART oF 
RAISING AND CURING PorRK | 
ON THE FARM 


A complete de for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that = 
tains to slaughtering, cu » preserving a 
storing pork p uct—from pecs Ln vat to kitchen 
table and dining room. 


vase BY 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturist and 
Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and England. 

There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bucon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making herd, pickling and barreiing, care of 
hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and keh s, keeping bacen and hams, side lights on 
pork making. packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the 
swine industry, diseovermg the merite of roast pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 

and handsomely bound. . 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Sa Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Higher Prices for Cigar Leaf. 





A determined effort has been made by 
buyers to keep down the prices offered for 
99 crops of cigar leaf grown in N Y, Pa, 
O. Wis, Fla and Tex. The contention is 
that this leaf is maim’y binder ana filler 
and is not worth anything like the 15 to 25c 
p lb at which the choice cigar leaf wrapper 
crop of New England has been sold. There 
is some truth in this claim. On the other 
hand, there is no sense of tobacco grow- 
ers in the middle and western states sac- 
rificing fine crops. Our statistics have pre- 
viously shown a great shortage in the sup- 
ply of such tobacco and this is further 
confirmed by the advanced prices for the 
"97 and ’98 leaf of N Y, Pa, O and Wis. The 
American Agriculturist urges tobacco 
growers to. demand good full prices, Or- 
ganize to get them, if you cannot get them 
otherwise. We are not advising you to hold 
your crops for extravagant prices, and 
each individual knows best whether he can 
afford to accept or reject a given offer, but 
the American Agriculturist does mean to 
break up the apparent conspiracy to de- 
press the market for the ’99 crop in the 
middle states, Ohio and Wisconsin until it 
has passed into the dealers’ hands, In for- 
mer years we have assisted New England 
growers to smash several combinations of 
buyers who depress prices and are only too 
glad to perform a similar service for grow- 
ers in the middle and western states. 





The New York City Market. 





There is very little wrapper leaf to be had 
at this market, and choice binders are rap- 
idly becoming as scarce as desirable wrap- 
pers. Prices on binders have stiffened per- 
ceptibly and they are becoming hard to 
get. The bulk of sales have been of Wis, 
Pa and O leaf. The quotations below are 
fairly accurate as to the average of prices, 
but do not represent the wrapper leaf sit- 
uation in its proper light. Fine, light, do- 
mestic wrappers are worth all of $1 p Ib. 
Some of the sales include: 

Wisconsin: '98 Hav, 650 cs at 9 to 10%c, 
800 at 10 to 12c, 800 at 11%c, 150 at 14%c, 400 
at 11 to 12c, 1000 at 9% to 11%c, 100 at 11 to 
12c, 120 at 16c, 400 at 9% to llc, 300 at lic, 
160 at 10%4c, 260 at 144%c; ’97, 130 at 9% tollic, 
450 at 11% to 13c, 425 at 9% to 12%c, 300 at 
lic, 180 at 12%c, 260 at 14c, 200 at 10 to 12c, 
268 B’s at llc, 100 cs ’96 at 12% to 13c. 

New England: '98 Hav, 100 cs at 20 to 50c, 
125 at 20 to 55c, 100 at 21 to 50c. 

New York: Big Flats 1898, 200 cs wrap- 
pers and binders at 27%c, 400 cs at 15 to 25c, 
1000 cs at p t; Onondaga, ’98 B’s 100 cs at 
ise, 175 cs Hav at 11 to 27%4c, 650 do 10 to 

Cc. 

Pennsylvania: ’98 seedleaf, 650 cs at 10% 


to lic, 350 at 10 to 11%c, 475 at 10 to 11c, 220 


heads at 13%c, 148 do 15c, 200 do 13c, 60 do 
lic, 70 do 14%c, 50 B’s 12%c, 650 at 12%4c, 400 
at 11 to 12c, 300 cs ’97 at 12 to 13c m w, 200 
at 12 to 13c, 250 do 12 to 13c; ’98 Havana, 300 
cs at p t, 200 at 10 to 12c, 120 cs ’97 at 11% 
to 12%c. 

Ohio: '98 Spanish, 140 cs B’s 14c, 100 at 16 
to 17c, 1500 at p t, 700 at 13 to 15%4c, 1000 at 
13 to 15%4c, 300 at 13 to 15c; ’97 B’s, 200 at 19c, 
200 at 16 to 17c, 100 at 16c, 500 at 16 to 18c. 
Gebhart, 100 cs ’98 at 12c m w. Dutch, 140 
cs ’98 at 13 to 14%c, 100 at 13 to 14c, 100 at 
13 to 15c. 





MAR¥YETING oF HEAvy LEAF is this year 
being done at the barns more than for 
many years. While offerings on the breaks 
have been quite light, sales in growing dis- 
tricts have been of large volume and prob- 
ably have netted as much if not more than 
if shipped to the breaks. In Webster, Da- 
viess, McLean, Graves, Bath and Hopkins 
counties of Ky, large quantities have been 
sold at 7c through and under, while the 
finest crops have brought more. 

New YorK—The greater part of the crop 
at Lowman, Chemung Co, was sold on the 
poles at 9 to 14c in bdl. The crop is being 
taken down, the cure being better than 
was anticipated. Color is good and texture 
reasonably fine. Some crops lack the spread 
and glossy finish of the ’98. A few late cut 
Pieces were partly frozen in the _ barns. 
Buyers continue riding and are paying full 
prices for desirable lots.——The tobacco 
crop of Chemung town and valley for this 
year is not of as large a growth as last 
year and shows some of the effects of dry 
weather, but, taken as a whole, is a fair 
crop. It is now being taken from the noles 





TOBACCO 


and stripped. Numerous sales have been 
made. Taking the Chemung valley through, 
perhaps one-half of the crop is sold. Deal- 
ers shave been quite pientiful of late. Sales 
run from 10 to l4c in bdl. The recent damp 
weather has given dealers a fine opportu- 
nity to examine the crop. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buying is now on in ear- 
nest in Lancaster Co,-both of Havana and 
seedleaf. Packers are on the road as thick 
as during the usual busy season of buying 
in late winter and early spring. Several 
have secured considerably over 1000 cs each 
and probably about 20,000 cs have been soid, 
Hav has sold at 8 and 2c and seed leaf at 
{ and 2c; fine lots run up as high as l4c, but 
growers are inclined to hold up to 9 and 10c 
through, as the buying of late is getting 
to a keen edge. At Landis Valley, tobacco 
curing nicely, a rich light brown. No pole 
sweat, burn or smothered tobacco; stripping 
just begun. Buyers are contracting for the 
new crop at 5 to 8c through, but many of 
the best crops are held for higher prices. 
Some claim about one-third of the Lancas- 
ter Co crop has been bought. 


Tobacco Notes. 

The tobacco exhibit at the Paris exposi- 
tion wiil be one of the finest ever gotten to- 
gether, according to the officials of the U 
S dep’t of agri. All of the tobacco sec- 
tions have displayed much concern in this 
exhibit and have shown much pride in the 
arrangement of samples contributed. Va, 
N C, Tenn, Ky and Md contribute to the 
display of what is known as the manufac- 
tured and export types, such as are used 
for cigarettes, snuff, plug, chewing and pipe 
smoking, and export tobaccos. The finer 
grades, the cigar types, are represented by 
samples from Tex, Ct, Fla, N Y, Pa, Wis 
and O. The collection will include about 
1000 samples and is new about ready for 
shipment. The exhibit is to represent vari- 
ous tobaccos of the U S rather than the 
display of any particular firm. With a few 
exceptions the samples are in duplicates, 
the duplicates to be reserved for the judges 
of awards. The tobacco exhibit will be ac- 
companied by many photographs illustrat- 
ing the tobacco industry from seed bed to 
finish. 

President G. W. Perkins of the cigar 
makers’ international union says that or- 
ganization is going to fight a relentless war 
against the annexation of the Philippine 
islands. The matter witl be taken up at 
the annual meeting of the Federation of La- 
bor at Detroit. Delegates will be appointed 
at the national session to be present at 
Washington to enlist the support of con- 
gressmen. As 50,000 Filipinos are occupied 
in cigar making, the union’s officials be- 
lieve no good will be done the industry at 
home by the annexation of the Philippines. 


The Hinsdale (N EF} tobacco growers’ 
ass’n are doing the growers of that town 
great good. Regular )neetings are held to 
discuss the best methcd of raising the crop 
to obtain best results and to advertise it 
for sale. The ass’n has large blanks, simi- 
lar to The Homestead’s census blanks, on 
vhich in tabular form are printed thenames 
of growers, and then for a series of 5 yrs 
the acres and weight of each grower’s crop 
are entered. There is also room at the right 
side margin for jottings concerning any 
crop. Growers meet regularly, discuss the 
quality, agree on prices and they each hold 
for them. The resuit is the enterprising 
growers of Hinsdale get more for their to- 
bacco than the growers of other nearby 
towns, 


Last year Germany ‘mported_ tobacco 
alued at over $22,000,000, and rearly 13,000,- 
000 in duties was pad. Tobacco occupies 
eleventh place in German impcrts., 


Garget—M. W. (Ohio) has a cow with a 
lump on her bag caused from garget. Mix 
2 dr iodine with 2 oz vaseline and rub a lit- 
tle on the lump once every third day and 
continue it for a month or more if neces- 
sary. 

Better than 15 Other Papers, 

The Central refining company of Cleve- 
land, O, write as follows: ‘‘We want to 
say to you that we have advertised in 
about 15 di” erent papers and have received 
more inouiries frem our advertise~ent in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of The Ag- 
riculturist than nearly all the rest put to- 


gether. We shall be pleased to again favor 
you next fall.” 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEER, 





Subseribers will find this department one of the m 
valuable in the paper. Ai a very small cost one can adver. 
tie poulery dom _— ape doen of ali ~~ 2. seeds, fruits 
an s, help or situations wanted. 
thing to seli or buy. In fact, any. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cas ey csocmgany each order, ond advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot ferward repli 
~~ mat be ived Frid ced 

‘opy mus receive riday to guarantee ins 
in issue of the following week. Garerthemena a 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be eharged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be sec in pearl type, thus making 
@ smail adv. as neticeable as a large one. 

The rate fer the “ farmers’ exehange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place. New York, 











LIVE STOCK. 








EN fine heifers from_four weeks to six months old, from my 
herd of registered Jersey cows thot average 7000 lbs. of $129 
= cent. milk, jor sale at reasonable prices. F.E. DAWLEY 
ayetteville, N. Y. , 








‘OR SAIE Cheap—Fine younc Jersey bull, registered. Wri 
K information. M. 8. DUDLEY, Kyserixe, Ulster Co., NY 


EDIGRFED Poland-China Hogs, Sows bred, $14.75. Also 
Light Brahma Coekerele. K. HAWK, Mechanicsburg, 0. 








ERKSHIRE Pigs at $4.00 each. Stock first-class. A. D, 
MELICK, Clinton, N. J. 


HOROUGHBRED Dorset Ram Lamb heap. j , 
PHELPS, Castile, N. Y. 8, cheap. MERTON 


| >) + Cheshire pigs, $3. B. L. HURD, Whallonsburg 











POULTRY. 


000 Buff Wyandottes, Buff Pocks, Black Jovas to select from. 

Fowls and chicrs ) Some excellent breeders, bred from our 

New York and Bostun prize winuers, FIELD & SON, Somers, 
( onn. 


\ 7 HITE Wyandotte and Rarred Rock Coekerels. Vigorous Birds 
from standard b-ed stock, $l up. CEWAR LAWN PUUL- 
TRY YDS., Kexford Flats, N. Y. 


Ber, Plymouth Recks, Fifty April hatched Cockerels and 
ire Pullets, $1.50 each. JAMES H. CURWITH, Water Mill, 











ARG AINS, Buff Plymouth Rock Pullets, $1.0) each. HENRY 
INGALLS, Nortonhil!, New } ork. 


Wa Plrmouth Rock Cockerels, $1.50 each, EDWIN 
MICHNENER, Carversville, Pa. 








TANDARD b-rd cec eels, White Leghorns,$l. C. TOWN- 
SEND. I’« wlieg, N.Y. 


,OR oas.n ihe White Wyandotte Cockerels. C.J. NELSON, 





Guarriron, -¥. 
9/0 Barred Recks, Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON BROS., 
«dé London, Penn. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


| Avaeeoe & €®. (established 186%), wholesale commission 
4 merchants, No.20 North Side Faneuil Hall Market, Bceton, 
Mass. Foreign and domestic fruit and produce. Poultry end 
eggs. Apple exporters. Quot«tions of the Boston and English 
m-rkets reported regularly in this paper Net sales cabled each 
day of sale from the English market. We turnish stencils and 
also all information upon anpheation. We have improved cold 
sturage with capacity for 100,000 barrels. 


HF Old Reliable Produce Commission Honse. Apples. Pears, 
Potatoes and (onions. Address WM. DUNCANSUN, 9% Park 
Piace, New York City Reference, your banker. 














D AUSTIN & CO., Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
e 326 Washingten St., N. ¥. Correspondence svlicited. 





Ui.TRY, Fruit and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
prices. T. J. MOOVER, Phi adeiphia, Pa. 


DOGS. 


ABBIT and Fox hounds, Setters, Pointers, trained and un- 
trained; fine lot puppies. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 


pee for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares, 6 cents for Cata- 
logue. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


— \ 














S* Bernard puppies cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N. Y. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


TRICT!.Y pure Carman No.3 and Maggie Murphy seed pota- 
wes, first size, at #2 per bbl. before freezing weather. J.B. 
LUBOLD, Fishervii e, Pa 


y ¥ ANTE)—One car Irish potatoes. BUSTON & SONS, Taze 
well, Virginia. 











ANTED—Agerts to handle our complete line of high grade 

Lubricating O:ls and Greases, Boiie: Compound. Roof and 

Rarn Paints, etc. Salary or commis«ien. Address with references. 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL Co., Cleveiand, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OVERNMENT Positions—8,009 persensappointed the past year 

to Civil Service places. We prepared a large per cent of the 

successful ones by mail for the ex«minations, Send for | x4 

catalogue, No, H-92. COLUMRIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 225 Pena. Ave. S. E.. Washington, D. ©. 


. ANTED-—A few copies of each issne Ladies’ Home Journal 
October to June i: clusive, for three er four years past. Wil 


— 














pay 25c percony. Notify by postal what numbers you con furnis 
ant will remit exsh in advance for same. MRS. A. 5.GARDENER, 
82 Morgan St., Sp-ingfield, Mnes. 








AVE money and manufacture your own horse and cattle pow- 
der. Also bes! exie se. oth recipes with instructions, 
right, ete Ie. TRUST CO., Lititz, Pa. 


yg mye Rooks ch Send fer lists. PATH- 





eap. 
FINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Pathfinder, D. C 





AGIC Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchang® 
HARBACH & CO.. 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Britain’s Army and Losses. 





The Boer advance southward upon Brit- 
ish territory continued last week. Colenso, 
15 miles south of Ladysmith, was evacu- 
ated by the British, leaving the railroad 
and the bridge over the Tugela river in 
control of the Boers. Thus, Gen White in 
Ladysmith was completely invested, cut 
off from his base of supplies and probably 
from his connection with the coast. Kim- 
berley and Mafeking, over westward in 
Bechuanaland, were besieged, and like 
Ladysmith cut off from communication 
with Cape Colony and the world, ex- 
cept in so far as runners could do messen- 
ger service. Gen Buller, the head of the 
army in South Africa, is moving northward 
from Cape Town with troops for the relief 
of the besieged towns and the Boers are 
working over into Cape Colony southward, 
at several points, for the purpose of head- 
ing him off, cutting off his supplies and 
provoking the Cape Colony Boers to rise 
against British dominion. They have de- 
stroyed or hold all the bridges over the 
Orange river, which separates the Orange 
Free State from Cape Colony on the south, 
and Buller’s advance is going to be difficult. 
Altogether the situation is a serious one for 
the British and there is much anxiety in 
England, not to say dissatisfaction with the 
lack of military preparation. The purpose 
xf President Kruger’s ultimatum, precipi- 
ating the war before the British were 
seady, is evident now. 

Not since the Crimean war, 40 odd years 
ago, so it is said, has England sent out so 
great an army on so comprehensive a scale 
as that dispatched to Africa, nor one con- 
taining so many representatives of aris- 
tocratic families. The queen’s grandson, 
Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, holds a staff appointment, and Prime 
Minister Salisbury’s son, Lord Edward Ce- 
cil, is under Col Baden-Powell at Mafeking. 
The secretary of war, Lord Lansdowne, has 
two sons in the war. There are many lords 
and noblemen in different regiments. 

The British army at the beginning of the 
present year numbered 231,851 men, not in- 
cluding reserves, militia, volunteers and 
native troops in India. It had an effective 
strength at that time of 660,000 officers and 


men, counting affiliated and auxiliary forces 
but not the East Indians. It is estimated 
by British authority that there are 
at least 1,000,000 -men in the Unit- 


ed Kingdom who have had some train- 
ing in arms. The number of Indian native 
troops available is placed at 150,000. The 
British navy has a personnel of over 100,000, 
Not since the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, Oct 19, 1781, have Brit- 
ish arms made such a capitulation as that 
of Ladysmith, Natal, when two regiments 
and a battery of eight guns, some 2000 men 
in all, were captured by the Boers. The 
British loss at Majuba hill in 1881, when 
the Boers trapped the British on the hill, 
was 300 men killed, out of a force of 600. 


The Philippine 





Commission Explains. 





An important feature of the preliminary 
report of the Philippine commission, sub- 
mitted to the president last week, was a 
memorandum from Admiral Dewey ex- 
plaining the circumstances under which 
Aguinaldo and his staff were taken from 
Hong Kong to Manila on an American war 
ship and denying any agreement or ar- 
rangement with Aguinaldo for ¢o-opera- 
tion or combination against the Spanish. 
Aguinaldo, the commission says, on his 
own responsibility promised his people in- 
dependence on behalf of the United States. 
He had been allowed to land at Manila 
and organize an army, according to Dew- 
ey’s memorar.dum, “for the purpose of 
strengthening the United States forces and 
Weakening those of the enemy.” Aguinal- 
do demanded that he be allowed to loot 
Manila and secure the arms of the Span- 
jards, and this was denied him. Gen Mer- 
ritt was unable to arrive at any under- 
standing with Aguinaldo as to the latter’s 
intentions, and the attack on the United 
States forces was without any open declar- 
ation of warlike intent on Aguinaldo’s part. 
The war, according to the commission, 
was unavoidable. Many of the Filipinos 
fought the protection of the United States 
and were intimidatei into support of Agui- 
naldo’s movement. Even in the six prov- 
imces the most hostile to American author- 
ity opinion was divided, the people of 
Wealth and intelligence opposing the war. 
The rebellion, the commission says, is not 
& national movement, -being confined to 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Luzon, or parts of it. Efforts at establish- 
ing native government outside of Luzon are 
described as failures; in Luzon the_ re- 
sults are encouraging. The report is signed 
by J. G. Schurman, George Dewey, Charles 
Denby, Dean C, Worcester. 





Slavery in the United States. 





The heathen in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone. 

He don’t obey no orders, unless they is his 
own, (Kipling. 

The bargain which Gen Bates has made 
with the sultan of the Sulu islands will be 
made public when reported to congress by 
the president. Meanwhile the suspicion that 
the United States is countenancing or en- 
couraging slavery in that portion of the 
Philippine archipelago has made a consid- 
erable stir in this country. Pending the 
time when the situation is made 
public, the state department cites the 
treatment of the Indians in Louisiana at 
the time we acquired that territory from 
France. They were a ferocious lot and in 
order to protect settlers and avoid war with 
the Indians, the government agreed not to 
prohibit their savage practices. In order to 
avoid bloodshed in the Sulus it is probable 
that Gen Bates has agreed not to interfere 
with slavery and polygamy in these islands. 
The state department hardly undertakes to 
deny that the 14th amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution may apply to the Philip- 
pine islands, the theory being that the spirit 
of American institutions will not seek nor 
allow the perpetuation of the native cus- 
toms longer than is deemed necessary to 
the restoration of peace and the settlement 
of new problems. 

Opponents of the administration policy in 
the Philippines see in the Sulu problem 
what they regard as a striking illustration 
of a departure from the principles of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 


The ‘‘Open Door.’’ 





Is the trade of China worth what our 
eastern adventure is costing us? The ques- 
tion is now being discussed in articles and 
interviews. The Russian embassador at 
Washington, Count Cassini, who is just 
home from Europe, says “cotton mills are 
literally springing out of the ground, and I 
predict that China will have to be reckoned 
with as a competitor in the world’s mar- 
kets for cotton goods at no~far distant 
date.”’ There are vast areas in China hav- 
ing a population of 400 to the square mile. 
In the Forum for November Editor John 
P. Young of the San Francisco Chronicle 
says that it is as producers and competit- 
ors, rather than consumers, that we shall 
encounter the Chinese. Mr Young regards 
the opening up of China as a great menace 
to the west. 

In the same magazine Charles Denby, Jr, 
son of the late minister to China, sums up 
the many concessions granted by the Chi- 
nese government to various nations and 
syndicates. Mr Denby accompanied an 
American surveying party over the route 
from Hankow on the Yangtze to Canton 
and the sea. This is the route for which 
a railroad concession was granted last year 
to the Brice syndicate in this country. He 
was impressed by the enthusiasm with 
which the people along the line welcomed 
American co-operation in Chinese road 
building. Mr Denby believes that the 
granting of so many concessions of all kinds 
has practically effected the political disin- 
tegration of China. He asserts that so many 
trade concessions have been granted here, 
there and everywhere, to various other 
countries that it seems useless to talk any 
more of ‘“‘the open door” in China. He as- 
serts that England and the United States 
can carry on commerce only with those 
parts of China over which they may have 
political control. 

Opponents of the “open door’ and of the 
participation of the United States govern- 
ment in any international policy for the 
fostering of Chinese trade argue that only 
high tariffs will protect us from the ridicu- 
lously cheap labor of the millions in China 
now virtually unemployed, and that such 
an arrangement would be- one-sided and 
impossible, as China could not then pay 
us for our merchandise, having neither 
merchandise nor gold with which to do it. 
On the other hand, statesmen and mercan- 
tile men of large experience are enthusi- 
astic advocates of the project, believing it 
will do wonders for Yankee trade. 





A large majority of the quasi-public cor- 
porations of New York state are complying 
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with the requirements of the Ford fran- 
chise tax law, turning in detailed state- 
ments of their business, usually with the 
request that the figures be not made pub- 
lic, and some with protests. Legal contests 
are expected. Thé corporations will fight 
for modification of the law in the next leg- 
islature. The Standard oil company threat- 
ens to pipe gas from Canada, abandoning 
some of its lines in the western part of the 
state. 


The outlying dependencies of the United 
States are to be in charge of a colonial 
bureau, to be established in connection 
with the war department. 

The division between city and country 
in the new congress, the 56th, has been 
studied in view of the tendency in the last 
national campaign of parties to divide 
along these lines. It is found that a ma- 
jority of the members of the house of rep- 
resentatives come from places of 6000 popu- 
lation or less. To be more explicit, while 
there are 180 congressmen who come from 
places of 5000 population or over, there are 
177 who come from places of less than 5000. 
In Llllinois seven members are charged to 
Chicago, and of the remaining 15, five come 
from places of over 6000 inhabitants, In 
New York a large majority come from the 
cities. Kansas draws a large proportion of 
her representatives from the country. 
Throughout the southern states the rural 
districts have the most of the represen- 
tation. 

The total army force in the Philippines by 
the opening of the new year, according to 
the annual report of Adjt Gen Corbin, will 
be 65,725, including 2117 officers. The num- 
ber of men under arms is 99,160, of whom 
64,536 men are regulars and 34,574 are volun- 
teers. The force in Cuba Oct 1 aggregated 
11,187, and that in Porto Rico 3363. 

The attorney-general of Illinois is right 
after the Chicago corporations which fail 
to obey the new statute requiring them to 
file affidavits that they are not in trusts or 
combinations. He brought civil suits last 
week against 50 of them. 

The republican majority in the house of 
representatives, 56th congress, will be less 
than 10, according to a republican estimate. 
A union of the other parties would need 
only five republican votes to oppose the re- 
publican policy in this branch. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the lLand’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 





Hens Paid for It—Inclosed please find 
money order for another 100 pounds of 
Bowker’s animal meal for my chickens. 
The last bag I received is nearly gone, but 
the hens have already paid for it more than 
once.—[Herbert R. Runyon, Metuchen, N J. 





Ice Cutting no longer presents the diffi- 


culties that it once did. It is unnecessary 
for men to undergo the hardships of labor 
and long exposure that were once imposed 
upon them. There is a machine to do the 
work now—the Dorsch double row steel 
ice plow, the most practical one ever intro- 
duced. It does the work of ten men, marks 
and cuts at the same time. It is a marvel 
in speed and economy and brings satisfac- 
tion wherever used. John Dorsch & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis, will send a catalog of ice 
plows and tools to any one writing for 
same and mentioning this paper. 





One, Two, Three—Have you ever noted 


the evolution and progress of a great trunk 
line, how it begins with one through train 
each day, thea as its business increases it 
adds one more, and still another? It is an 
ascending course in numerals—one, two, 
three. Each figure represents a notch of 
progress; each indicates the high water 
mark of success. Three through trains each 
way daily is a distinguishing mark of suc- 
cess for any railway. Such has been the 
success of the famous Nickel Plate route. 
It began with one train; the popularity of 
this demanded another. And still the peo- 
ple increased their patronage and a third 
train was imperative. And now across the 
rich plains of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, from Chicago to 
Buffalo, aye, to New York and Boston, 
these swift and elegantly appointed traing 
pass each way daily over the finely graded 
roadway of the Nickel Plate route, each 
earrying a large contingent of happy trav-- 
elers. That is the moral of the story. Re- 


member the significance of one, two, three, 
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The Alum Baking Powders. 





NAMES OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL BRANDS OF 
THE MARKET. 


The recent discussion in the papers of the 
effect upon the human system of food made 
with alum baking powders and the opin- 
ions that have been published from noted 
scientists to the effect that such powders 
render the food unwholesome, have caused 
numerous inquiries for the names of the 
various alum powders. 

In many states of such importance do the 
food authorities deem the matter that the 
names of alum powders are officially made 
public, and in two states at least the laws 
provide that there shall be printed upon 
the labels of all packages of this class of 
powders the statement that they contain 
alum. 

Information as to the list here given has 
been obtained from the official reports of 
xarious state food commissioners, from the 
agricultural department chemist at Wash- 
ington, and from other equally reliable au- 
thority: 


BAKING POWDERS CONTAINING ALUM: 


Davis’sO.K.} ae ...Contain alum 


Dry X east 
R. B. Davis & Co., New York. 
I a 5 80bn0ceseeeaseenss Contains alum 
Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
Cr WI oa 6k tk kcecices cause Contains alum 
Grand Union Tea Co., New York. 
ne } NE Ee ET ee eT Contain alum 
Grant Chemical Co., Chicago. 
OE Bic nn 6skcksdtedscsaud Contains alum 
Southern Mfg. Co., Richmond. 
DE ctokiiauncdetsnnciaasdsnede Contains alum 
Egg Baking Powder Co., New York. 
is GE Wik nanvdececscseaneqessaces Contains alum 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York. 
z S- bnicecusaens snes ehcnbeecaas contain alum 
Jacques Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Cnc oc chien casesentannaces Contains alum 
J. P. Dieter Co., Chicago. 
nr em ee Contains alum 
The A. Colburn Co., Philadelphia. 
Foley’s..... reer per re eenekse at Contains alum 
T. J. Foley, Philadelphia. 
et Gk ct enateninieee vinidtns Contains alum 
The Potter-Parlin Co., New York. 

NR. o.os.cckneetsontscanenes Contains alum 
Patapsco Baking Powder Co., Baltimore. 

WV OROE oo cckicicccccccsceneses Contains alum 
Universal Baking Powder Co., Harrisburg. 
pO RR ree errr rr errT Contains alum 
Potter-Parlin Co., Cincinnati. 
pT eee eee Contains alum 


Delicatesse Baking Powder Co., New York. 


In addition to these, it is learned that 
many grocers are selling what they call 
their own private or special brands. These 
powders are put up for the grocer and his 
name put upon the labels by manufacturérs 
of alum powders in New York and else- 
where. The manufacturers, it is said, find 
their efforts to market their goods in this 
way greatly aided by the ambition of the 
grocer to sell a powder with his own name 
upon the label, especially as he can make 
an abnormal profit upon it. Many grocers, 
de-:btless, do not know that the powders 
they are thus pushing contain alum and 
would be actually contraband in many sec- 
tions if sold without disguise. 

It is quite impossible to give the names 
of all the alum baking powders in the mar- 
ket. They are constantly appearing in all 
sorts of disguises, under all kinds of cog- 
nomens and at all kinds of prices, even as 
low as five and ten cents a pound. They 
can be recognized, however, by the house- 
keeper who will bear in mind that all bak- 
ing powders sold at twenty-five cents or 
less per pound are liable to contain alum, 
as pure cream of tartar powders cannot 
be produced at anything like this price. 


——— o 


Fright—Say, Tablers, I and a friend of 
mine had quite an experience with a snake 
not long ago. My friend started out to the 
cave after some milk, and when she got 
about halfway down the steps, she saw a 
very long snake lying stretched out over 
her head. She came very near putting her 
hands on it. She came running into the 
yard to get the hoe to kill it, and said there 
Was a gnake in the cave. I ran out to see 
it, for it was the second snake I ever saw 
alive. After a great deal of yelling and 
screaming we got its head cut off. When 
I got in the house my hair fairly stood on 
end for fright.—[Blue-eyed Blanche. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


About Spar, and a Wonderful Cave. 





Since my last letter (printed in the issue 
of March 1 and signed Kentucky Miner) I 


have received 
many requests 
by letter con- 


cerning spar and 
how it is mined, 
and as I can’t 
answer all sepa- 
irately, I will try 
to tell something 
about fluor spar 
throvgh these 
columns, It was 
formed by the 
upheaval’ sepa- 
ratizg the lime- 
stone from the 
sandstone, and 
the water flow- 
ing between 
them formed the 
spar. So you see 
spar is in veins 
from a few 
inches to sev- 
eralfeet in width 
and the depth is 
unknown, as no 
bottom has ever’ been found. It is 
generally located by the _ surface vein 
rocks. Then we begin to sink the shaft, 
which is about 9 by 12 feet in diameter, 
gofmmg straight down, timbering as we go. 
After striking the vein, which is usually 
anywhere from 10 to 30 feet be'ow the sur- 
face, we drive a drift every 30 feet. The 
drifts are six to eight feet high and as 
wide as the vein. 

After the spar is dug, it is hauled to the 
spar mill, where it is washed, dried, crush- 
ed and finally pulverized as fine as flour. 
Then it is shipped to different points, where 
it 1s used in hardening steel, in making 
acids and queensware and I don’t know 
what else. 

Spar is very pretty when first mined; 
some is white, some clear, some pink, some 
purple and much of it is mixcd with lead, 
zinc and silver. A few days ago we began 
sinking a shaft near a cave, and on the 
following Sunday several of ws boys de- 
cided we would explore said cave and see 
how large it was and what it contained. 
So we cut us some long poles trimmed off 
the limbs and started down. The first two 
benches or rooms were each 14 feet deep 
and were small. Then we went straight 
down 28 feet, where we found a room about 
60 feet wide and 35 or 40 feet from floor to 
ceiling and two veins of spar running clear 
across the top. At one end was a creek 
and two passages leading out of said room, 
one up and one dowr: stream. 

We started down this creck. We had 
gone several yards wien some of the boys 
got scared and said they would go no far- 
ther. We had only one light, and myself 
and one other boy left them and went on. 
They first begged, then swore at us, but 
all to no effect. On we went until we were 
out of hearing. When we came back. with- 
in hearing some of them were singing ‘In 
the sweet’ by and by,” and said they had 
just been praying. We carried them back 
to the entrance. Then we two went up 
the creek for probably half a mile. We 
found many strange, reautiful sights down 
there. Some places would be very narrow, 
and at least 50 feet from floor to ceiling; 
then again it would be~60 or 70 feet wide 
and not more than four feet high. We 
found many small ve:ns of spar known as 
“feeders” leading into the larger ones. No 
one had ever gone any farther than the 
third room before that we ever knew of, 
and we aim to try it again in the near 
future. 

But I guess I had better not tell any 
more this time or some of you will say I 
have exaggerated. Bcb B., who are you? 
And who is that brother of yours that is 
working for the Eagle fluor spar company? 
Now, girls, don’t get so “rosebushy” about 
the way we boys part our hair. I part 
mine in the middle and I don’t think I am 
“a ’99 idiot” by any means. I want to 
thank you, one and ell, for the many nice 
letters I have received from the young folks 
and readers. They came from every state 
There were 
I could not an- 
but I thank you just the 





JOHN L, HARPENDING 
KENTUCKY, 


and from Canada to Mexico. 
something over 300 in all. 
swer them all, 
same. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 





Nina—I was born in Mississippi, Oct 10 
1882. I have no good opsortunity to go to 
school, but I go to Sunday schoo) every 
Sunday. I received a medal for goog at- 
tendance, having gone six years without 














missing. 1 wont second prize in a short 
story contest by send’ng in a story written 
when I was 15 years of age. My father is 
a dentist and we live in a most beautiful 
place. I inclose my picture.—[Nina. 





Stir "Em Up—Tablers (in answer to Vinal 
Scott, Sept 30), when you find a bumble 
bees’ nest, don’t stamp over it nor try to 
burn it, unless you have hay to burn, but 
try jugging them. Take a gallon jug, fill 
one-third full of water and lay it beside 
the nest.. Then stir ’em up with a long 
stick. Then stand back and watch them. See 
them fly about and over it and then fling 
the colony into it, singly or in pairs, by 
twos and threes and in groups of twos or 
fours, wrestling each other and together 
falling into it, and you will see there are no 
more until you empty the jug, then 15, 20, 
maybe 40 dead.—[W. E. C. 





Here is the likeness of a girl who lives 
in Maine. Do any of the Tablers live in 
this state? I have heard of a monster who 

















sits at the Editor’s elbow and devours a 
great many letters written to this Table, 
and already I hear him say, ‘‘Give me that 
letter!’”’—[Maine Girl. 





When I was nine years old a boy pushed 
me down on the ice at school and I have 
been a cripple ever since. I can do all 
kinds of housework. I can play the organ 
and can teach music.—[Julia Kemp. 

I know some girls that will make love to 
a poor boy she does not love and get him 
up to a high notch and drop him for the 
purpose of seeing him break his neck. Now, 
boys, always try to get the drop on such 
girls before they get a chance to work in 
their little game.—[C. M. A. Bill. 








15 YOS.SIK 10s, ante Baa 


ours Boa Keeping 


L. C. Roor. The mysteries of ‘bee keeping ¢x- 

ed. Combining the result of fifty years’ exper — 
with the latest discoveries and inventiens, and resentins 
the most approved methods, forming a comp ete work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, ~ 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New Yorks 











LIVING AND LOWING. 


When Ma’s Away. 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 





Tell you what, when ma’s away 
We have jolly times, I say. 

When we make a giorious noise, 
There’s no one to sing out, “‘Boys, 
Do be quiet!” And at night. 

If we stay up late, all right. 
We've a picnic every day 

At our house, when ma’s away. 


We don’t have to any more 

Scrape our boots clean at the door, 
No one scolds us when we fight; 
Faces washed or not, all right. 

No one hollers us to stop 

And pick up the things we drop. 
In the alley we can play 

With the Smiths, when ma’s away. 


But somehow—I hardly know— . 
Course, it’s fun as such things go, 

Still, it kind of seems to me 

Rather lonesome like, you see. 

No one round to smile or sing, 

Help a fellow do a thing, 

’Splain the lessons every day, 

Keep us straight—when ma’s away. 


No one here when things are blue, 
Just to tell us what to do, 

Cheer us up and make it right, 

And talk serious like at night, 
Hear our prayers and tip-toe round 
Till we’re sleeping snug and sound. 
Something’s wrong, in word or. play, 
At our house, when ma’s away. 


A Life History. 


MOSES TEGGART. 





Turnin’ o’er the siubble rigg, 

Doin’ naught all cay but dig, 

Said the boy, ‘““When I grow big, 
What a man I'll te! 

I shall roam in foreign lands, 

I shall sift the golden sands, 

I’ll have rings upon my hands, 
Men shall know me.” 


Askin’ leave to toil and spin, 
Workin’ hard a crust to win, 
Slavin’ amid vice an’ sin 
In a city big; 
Said the toiler old an’ gray, 
“All my dréams have flown away! 
Oh, sweet heaven' for boyhood’s day 
And the stubble rigg!” 


Every One. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 








Everyone has a hard time in life, 
Everyone, everyone; 
Disappointment, disease or strife, 
Some imperfect husband or w:fe, 
Or a thorn in the flesh like the blade of a 
knife— 
Everyone, everyone: 


Is there a web of life perfectly spun? 
No, not one; no, not one; 
Every worker who hears “well done” 
Says in his soul, ‘““No, but well begun.” 
Is there one satisfied under the sun? 
No, not one; no, not one. 


And so to be just to friend and foe, 
Everyone, everyone, 
Is to let our kindnesses overflow 
On all we meet in this world below, 
For they all have a hard, hard time, 
know,— 
Everyone, everyone, 


you 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





6. TRANSPOSITIONS—Fill the first blank 
With a word of four letters, and the other 
blanks with the same word transposed. 


He took two —— and went out to work, 
but he hit his —— in the first row and 
Spoiled his ——. 

4, SQUARE Worp—Make a square word of 

JOHN 


8. Pi—Write out the sentence properly. 
A dirb ni het nadh si throw wot ni teh 
shub, 
9. CHARADE—My first is a prominent ac- 
wer, my second is a fish, and my whole is a 
10. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
GAY OLD MAID 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Worth Knowing. 


Self-Indexing Scrap-Book—Scrap-books 
are useful; duly indexed, they are valua- 
ble. After long experiment, the following 
method has proved a good one. Take ma- 
nila paper, folded in leaves of four pages, 
size nine inches wide, twelve inches high. 
Leave one inch at the left clear for bind- 
ing. Paste clippings from printed matter 
within the margin, pasting on one side 
only of the manila paper. Paste only mat- 
ters bearing on the same subject on the 
same leaf. Sew together the leaves, using 
the left-hand margin for sewing. This form 
of scrap-book has the advantages of be- 
ing capable of indefinite expansion, ‘sub- 
division and alteration. Any clipping can be 
removed without injury to the book. It can 
be made to index itself by the proper ar- 
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rangement of the leaves. My own includes 


over 6000 clippings. I should hate to part 
with it; it is an encyclopedia. Any and all 
kinds of paper may be used with the ma- 
nila paper. This method is excellent also 
for commonplace book, diary, student’s note 
book, etc.—[H. C. Carter. 





Eternal Spring—You say the soul is 
nothing but the result of bodily powers; 
why then is my soul the more luminous 
when my bodily powers begin to fail? Win- 
ter is on my head and eternal spring is in 
my heart. The nearer I approach the end, 
the plainer I hear around me the im- 
mortal symphonies of the worlds which in- 
vite me. t is marvelous, yet simple. It is 
a fairy tale, and it is a history.—[Victor 
Hugo, 








ENTERPRISE 





Meat and Food 
CHOPPER 





No. 20, $5.00. 
all hardware dealers. 





Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 
nient, most durable and most economical machine 
that has ever been made for chopping— 
Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Corn for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 
Does not grind or shred the food, but chops finely, evenly, rapidly. Our trade- 


mark ENTERPRISE is on every machine. 

Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. 

Descriptive catalogue mailed 
Send 4c in stamps for the “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER’ —2v0 recipes, 

THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 3d & Dauphin Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Prices: o. 5, 00; No. 10, $3.00; 
Sold by 


free. 
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How Mary Paid 
the Mortgage. 


By Frank Baird. 


OHN BURGESS had been out all 

day hiring men for the woods. 

He and his two younger brothers, 

Hugh and Peter, had resolved to 

“go in” again, on a small scale, 

anyway. Farm produce was low in 
the market; in fact, it was almost impos- 
sible to sell at any price the pork, hay, oats, 
butter and other things that were really 
not needed on the farm. 

The Burgess boys had lumbered the win- 
ter before, but they hadn’t done very well. 
There had been too much snow in the win- 
ter and too little rain in the spring. They 
had got their drive out and their lumber to 
market; but when they got their survey 
bills and came to settle up at the big coun- 
try store they weren’t certain whether they 
had made money or a debt. But there is a 
kind of fascination about lumbering and 
the woods. So the Burgess boys, as fall 
drew on, began to prepare for another win- 
ter’s operations, notwithstanding their for- 
mer season’s questionable success. 

Of the brothers, John was the eldest, but 
he was only 28. The whole family consisted 
of the mother, the three sons and tw® 
daughters. Since the death of Alexander 
Burgess, his wife anc family had worked 
hard, and they had succeeded fairly well. 
The boys were steady—not a rover among 
them—and when they had worked out they 
had always come home and brought their 
wages with them. They had improved the 
farm some and had worked up, the neigh- 
bors said, ‘from oxen to horses.’ The efforts 
of the boys had been supplemented by those 
of the girls. Mary, who was next in ag2 
to John, had, by weaving and such like, 
been a constant contributor to the fund. 
which, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
went each year to lessen the mortgage that 
had been contracted during the father’s 
long sickness. This debt, once a thousand, 
now stood at a hundred dollars. But it had 
been that for almost two years. 

All were anxious to have it raid; but it 
was to Mary that thoughts concerning it 
came oftenest. ‘““‘We must do our best to 
clear it off next year,” she said often to 
John, “for it bothers mother.’’ Mary had 
often done her best to devise some means 
by which she herself could pay the debt, 
or make it a good deal less, anyway. As 
she heard John and Hugh talk on the night 
in question it occurred to her that her op- 
portunity had come. 

John, as stated, had been ont all day en- 
gaging men for the winter’s operation. 
“We'll want,” he said to Hugh, ‘‘about nine 
besides ourselves. I’ve got seven. All we 
want now is a boy to drive the one-horse 
an’ a cook. I’ve been lookin’ all day for a 
cook, an’ I can’t find anyone but Langin. 
an’ he’s wantin’ big wages—tigger’n we 
can give.” “Langin’s a good cook an’ fT 


s’pose knows it,” Hugh said; ‘“‘but,’’ he 
went on, “how much ‘s he askin’?” “Why, 
he’s wantin’ $26.” 

“Twenty-six dollars! ’Tis high, isn’t it? 


Let me see, $26 a month and for, say six 
months an’ a half—why, that’d be, let me 
see,—for six months and a half that’d be—” 
but Hugh wasn’t good at even simple men- 
tal work, and went for a pencil. “That 
would be just $169,"" Mary said looking up 
from her knitting; then laying down her 
work and speaking earnestly, she added, 
“and I'll do it for just $69 less!" The hun- 
dred dollars would clear the farm of debt, 
she knew. 

“You! Go to the woods to cook?’’ came 
from both brothers at once; Hugh, turning 
in amazement from the shelf Where he was 
seeking in vain for the pencil by the aid of 
which he was to make some n:athematical 
calculations. ‘Yes, I, go to tne woods to 
cook. I have cooked for 12 mer before now 
and can do it again.” 

“Not in the woods, Mary, you know; not 
in the woods,” John began wich a signi‘i- 
cant shake of his head. “No, I guess not,” 
added Peter, the yourgest of the brothers, 
with a free, open laugh. “I'd like to see 
you in the camp sittin’ ’round on the deacon 
seat listenin’ to stories and songs, an’ the 
camp chuck full o’ smoke.” 

This racy picture raised a laugh in which 
all joined but Mary. The color pulsed up 
to her cheeks and she fixed her eyes on ner 
mother. “I could go, mother, nicely,” she 
said. “They wouldn’t act that way if I was 
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Dr. Gres ERVUR 


~BLoop ‘Nerve REMEDY. 


The great health giver and beautifier for women is Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, that great vegetable compound for women,so pure, 
harmless and healthful, for nothing in the world so surely and quickly re 
stores lost health, gives strength and vigor to the nerves, purifies and en- 
riches the blood, and makes women 
strong and well as does Dr. Greene’s 





Makes 
Women 
Look 
Young 


and 


Feel 
Young 


Nervura. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervursa clears the 
complexion of that dark, sallow, pale 
look, removes eruptions, bigekheads, 
and humors, makes the skin velvety 
and glowing with rosy color, the eyes 
brilliant, the lips red, imparting a full 
round contour to face and form. 

Above all, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
banishes melancholy and restores the 
lively spirits, vivacity, light, elastic 
step, and exuberant life, energy and 
enjoyment which constitute happi- 
ness in women. Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
does all this, because it makes women 
well and strong, and thus prevents 
them from growing old before their 
time. It makes them look young and 
feel young, for it braces women up as 
nothing else in the world can. Try 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. You will never 
regret it 
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. Women Need Skilled - 
° Advice. 


i Dr. Greene is the most success- 
. Sul agereatict tn curing female 
complaints, the hysician to 
° whom theusands of women write 
- in regard to ‘their diseases and 
» who gives consultation and ad- 
vice absolutely free of charge. 
, Ma thousands ef women have 
° regained health and strength and 
© become happy wives and®mothers 
je through the timely advice and 
fe counsel of hs skilful woman’s 
% hysician. If you area sufferer 
‘rom any of the weaknesses and 
© diseases peculiar to women do not 
Y fail to write to Dr. Greene about 
tf your case at once, at his office, 
~ 85 West 14th St., New York City 
. and by following his advice based 
upon hts long experience and re- 
markahle success, you can be ab- 
P solutely certain of being cured. 
- Write at once. It will cost you 
» nothing to get his advice. 
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to Bar in all States. Full particulars free. 
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there. And then see what would be saved 
to the boys. They would surely be able to 
pay off the mortgage then, and if they 
couldn’t, it would save from adding to it, 
which would be just as good.” 

The mention of the mortgage checked at 
once the flow of mirth that Peter’s picture 
af Mary in a°camp had started. “It’s true, 
Mary,” John said at length. “It would be 
nice to save what we could, but we could 
never think of seeing you in a camp with 
acrew of men. We know whet it’s like.”’ 

If John Burgess ever felt proud of his 
sister it was then, as he looked across the 
table to where she sat. He had often heard 
it remarked by others she was good look- 
ing, but he had never fully realized the 
truth of the remark till now. The crimson 
on her cheek ¢hat had come with the laugh, 
the quiver on her lip and the approach to 
a tear in her deep, clear eye, showed her in 
a new light. And then what she had vol- 
unteered to do! That had moved him most. 
He felt ashamed. His sister was more 
earnest in the struggle for freedom than 
he was. She must be. He dropped his head 
to his hands that he had clasped on the 
table before him. He sat for some time 
while the gthers talked. Then he got up, 
lit the barn lamp and went to the stable. 
As he came in agaim he overheard Mary 
saying, “I am going, mother, whether John 
and Hugh want me to or not. You and Sue 
can do all that’s to be done here.” 

When John entered he found all had gone 
to bed but his mother and sister. The three 
talked for some time, ther John took the 
candle that had been lighted for him and 
went upstairs. It took Mary a full week to 
convince her mother and brothers that 
there would be nothing out of place in her 
going to the woods to cook. The fact that 
Langin still held to his unusually high rate, 
and that John, after hunting a week, could 
get no other cook, made it somewhat easier 
for Mary to succeed in ringing the other 
members of the family to her way of think- 
ing. Anyway, it was definitely arranged 
that she should go. 

The announcement of the arrangement 
caused considerable stir in the neighbor- 
hood. Both men and women were unani- 
mous at first in saying the report was false, 
A woman to go to the woods! When, how- 
ever, the report was finally confirmed, there 
were many, especialiy of the men, who 
shook their heads knowingly but main- 
tained a silence that meant, ““We know, but 
she doesn’t.” One man who spoke said, 
‘Two days’ll do her, now you'll see,’’ while 
another remarked it was “a shame for John 


Burgess to allow his sister to go to the 
woods.”’ 

Lumber camps are as a rule rough. It 
often happens that here the riffraff of the 
country, and what is far worse, that of 
the town, meet. Now and then an old sol- 
dier or sailor drifts into a camp. Frequent- 
ly a considerable portion of the crew are 
unmarried men, sometimes past middle 
age, who work the winter in the woods, and 
spend the summer and their winter’s pay in 
drink and dissipation at some of the low 
hotels and dens in the cities and towns. 
In crews made up of such men as these, 
there is generally considerable profanity 
and vulgarity. Sut of course, all crews 
are not alike, nor are all nearly so bad as 
that described above. Yet it is rare, very 
rare, that a crew of even 12 men is found 
in a camp where there are not at least two 
or three who are equally as bad as the 
worst. 

Mary, from the first, threw off all false 
modesty, acting not in the least timid, nor, 
on the other hand, over-free. She simply 
acted the judicious, womanly woman she 
was. That seemed the talisman which se- 
cured her ears from all vulgarity, even in 
surroundings that had always been synony- 
mous with what was worst in that respect. 
So it was not the presence of the men that 
gave Mary concern; it was their absence. 
She dreaded the long lonely days. As the 
fall advanced the men took their dinners 
with them, and she was oftenleftalone from 
daylight till dark. Bears, she knew, were 
common in the woods near the camp, for 
she overheard some remarks to that effect, 
which, however, were not intended for her. 
But she kept her fears to herself. Anyway, 
she had no real grounds for fear until one 
afternoon near the first of December. 

It was always Mary’s custom to climb 
to her small, elevated berth in a remote 
corner of the camp, and take a short sleep 
in the afternoons. She had just got com- 
fortably settled one day, when she heard 4 
gnaw-gnawing at the moosehide hinges of 
the low camp door. She lifted a small 
screen that hung from above, and she saw 
the door shake. She had hooked the chain 
of the door as usual, and had felt quite 
secure. That the hinges might be gnawed 
away had not occurred to her—not-: till she 
was quite sure it was being done. 

Mary had looked and wished for a good 
snow storm. Then, if what she had heard 
the men say was true, the bears would 


“den.” But no snow had come. — 


thought of this as she listened to 











gnawing, and noticed the shaking of the 
little camp door. By and by the door went 
down. Mary drew quickly back, expect- 
ing some giant animal to spring at once 
into the camp. She heard nothing for some 
time but the beating of her heart and the 
wild pulsing of blood in her veins. She 
lifted the curtain and peeped out. There 
was nothing to be seen at first, but as she 
looked, a _ black snuffing nose appeared, 
then a iong, pointed head, and finally a 
great brown body. It was a bear, and 
he was coming in. 

Mary involuntarily drew back and set- 
tlea still lower in her berth, still, however, 
keeping an eye on her strange, unwel- 
come visitor. She was sure she could 
not be seen. The bear stood for some 
time with his paws on the log that served 
for doorstep. He sniffed the air just as 
high up as he could.reach, then on every 
side. Finally he drew himself in. He 
went at once toward the stove. He was 
not as large as Mary had at first taken 
him to be, but he was large enough. 

The bear shuffled among the pots and 
pans, and finally discovered a batch of 
doughnuts that had lately been made. 
Having finished these, he turned his at- 
tention to a barrel in which there was a 
small quantity of pork. The barrel was 
but a few feet from the berth where Mary 
crouched. As the bear stood up to look into 
this, his eyes were almost on a level with 
hers. The perk was imbedded in the salt 
at the bottom of the barrel. In his efforts 
to obtain it, the bear upset the barrel, 
which rolled almost to the edge of Mary’s 
berth. After recovering from his sudden 
surprise, the animal cautiously stepped in 
to enjoy his prize. Mary again peeped 
over. Just beyond the mouth of the bar- 
rel, that was down toward her feet, she 
could see part of the bear’s short tail. The 
other end of the barrel, she could touch 
with her outstretched arm. 

It occurred to Mary, of a sudden, that 
she had an excellent opportunity for 
making an attempt to confine her visitor to 
rather small quarters. She was almost sure 
she could tip the barrel up and secure the 
bear under it. Anyway, she would not 
have to expose herself in the least to make 
the attempt. She resolved to try. She 
gripped firmly the chimb of the barrel with 
her fingers, then with;a quick, violent jerk, 
she stood the barrel on end. But she had 
brought herself to a sitting position, and 
she was outside the curtain. The thought 
flashed to her mind that the bear had es- 
caped through the door. But she soon 
learned the truth; the barrel was swaying, 
—the bear was underneath. She pressed 
down firmly with both hands; but a mo- 
ment taught her that more than this was 
necessary. Almost before she was aware 
of the peril in which she was putting her- 
self, she had drawn herself out of the berth, 
and seated herself firmly on the bottom of 
the upturned barrel. 

The entrapped bear made some efforts to 
free himself, but finally became quiet. The 
narrowness of his quartets gave him little 
or no chance to use his strength. By and 
by, Mary heard him munching at the meat 
in the barrel. The thought that he was 
content brought some feelings of content- 
ment to her. But later, the captive got 
more restless. He scratched, snorted vio- 
lently, threw himself about,. and blew his 
hot breath through the bung-hole. More 
than once Mary’s uneasy chair swayed and 
rocked, but she clung with her hands to the 
side of the berth, and still kept herself 
firmly seated. 

How she wished for dark and the return 
of the men! How she strained her ears for 
the welcome tinkle of the bells of the 
horses! How she shuddered as she heard 
the strong, steady gnawing of the bear at 
the bung-hole of the barrel! Finally a 
sound came. She was sure she heard, ‘‘Hel- 
lo, what does this mean!” in the further 
corner of the yard. The men had caught 
Sight of the prostrate door. 

A deep, hoarse’ growl broke from the bar- 
rel beneath, and at that instant John and 
two of the men appeared at the door. In 
a burst of exuberant joy at her sure deliv- 
erance, Mary sprang from the barrel and 
toward the door. She did not speak, but 
she pointed wildly to her former seat. The 
bear’s nose showed plainly at the hole in 
the barrel. The next moment Mary was 
quivering in John’s arms, and big Dave 
Johnson, who had taken in the situation 
at once, was planting his 200-pound body 
where Mary had managed to stay the 
greater part of that long, awful afternoon. 

The next time that the bear showed his 
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nose at the bunghole, he received a blow 
that stunned him. Mary was kept outside 
till the bear was killed. She hadn’t faint- 
ed, but a weakness had come over her 
when the great nervous strain, under which 
she had been for almost three hours; was 
relaxed. The color didn’t come to her 
cheeks again for over an hour; when it did, 
she smiled faintly and said to John, “I’m 
sure I couldn’t have kept him under an- 
other ten minutes if some of you hadn’t 
come.” 

If Mary had been respected in the camp 
before, after the performance with the bear 
she was almost worshiped. She was not 
only modest and good; she was brave. He 
is a low man indeed who will not restrain 
even his tongue in the presence of these 


virtues, especially when displayed by a 
woman. So from fall to spring—Mary per- 
sisted in staying the winter out—not a 


word was uttered that would offend the 
most delicate feminine ear. Mary’s pres- 
ence shamed the rough men of the crew 
into virtue. ‘I’ve told you before,’’ Dave 
said near spring to another of the crew, 
“if a woman was right, she’d be used right, 
no matter where she was.” 

When the Burgess boys settled up that 
summer, they had just $600 clear of all ex- 
penses. They paid off the mortgage, paid 
Mary the same wages they would have had 
to pay Langin, plus $18, the sum realized 
for the bear. ‘She deserves credit for it 
all,” John said to his mother one night, ‘‘for 
if she hadn’t gone and worked the way 
she did, we wouldn’t have worked so hard 
nor done half so well.” 





Briefly—As I wrote before about shells 


and that great monster did not eat it all 
up, I thought I would write again. I have 
had letters from all over the United States 
for shells. Those that I have sent shells 
to, please do not send any mor? money, be- 
cause I have not got time to fill up all of 
the orders.—[Violet G. Jacobson. 

How many of the Tablers have ever been 
to a show? I have, for one. I had one dol- 
lar and when I came home I did not have 
a cent. I live in Mississippi, but wish I 
lived in California, that is such a delight- 
ful country.—[Lonely Viclet. 

The letters of circle No 23 have made 
themselves known to the secretary, after 
being absent a year. Two photos have been 
around, Three never went clear around. 
One is on thé way now. Where are Irene 
Kiddy and Harry Burghardt? Please noti- 
fy the secretary.—[Harry Rowland, Brough- 
ton, Kan. 

Tablers, I am in favor of a national fed- 
eration of letter circles, and am also in fa- 
vor of a badge or pin. Suppose, for in- 
stance, any one of the members of a let- 
ter circle was traveling in another state 
and was wearing a pin or badge, he would 
recognize and be recognized by another 
member.—[Arkansaw Traveler. 

A favorable report of Circle 12 comes from 
a@ member. 








OO eee SN Pen TET — 


IN GRANDMA'S TINE 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 


luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the 
word *E ” engraved on the works—fully 
guaranteed. 

Our new booklet about watches is ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


Elgin Nationai Watch Co., Elgin, til. 
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How Mrs. Pinkham 
HELPED MRS. GOODEN. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 12,733] 

“T am very grateful to you for your 
kindness and the interest you have 
taken in me, and truly believe your 
medicines and advice are worth more 
to a woman than all the doctors in the 
world. For yearsi had female troubles 
and did nothing for them. Of course 
I became no better and finally broke 
down entirely. My troubles began 
with inflammation and hemorrhages 
from the kidneys, then inflammation, 
congestion and falling of the womb 
and inflammation of ovaries. 

‘“‘T underpvent local treatment every 
day for some time; then after nearly 
two months the doctor gave me permis- 
sion to go back to work. I went back, 
but in less than a week was com- 
pelled to give up and go tobed. On 
breaking down the second time, I de- 
cided to let doctors and their medicine 
alone and try your remedies. Before 
the first bottle was gone I felt the ef- 
fects of it. Three bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and a 
package of her Sanative Wash did me 
more good than all the doctors’ treat- 
ments and medicine. 

“The first remark that greets me 
now is ‘How much better you look!’ and 
you may be sure I never hesitate to tell 
the cause of my health.”—Mks. E. J. 
Gooprn, AcKLFy, la>— 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to become successful in business de- 
pends upon yourambition. Without 
interfering with your present occupa- 
tion, we fit you to secure an import- 
ant position through 
; EDUCATION BY MAIL 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining and Civil, Engineering ; Met- 
allurgy, Art, Architecture, Journalism, 
English Branches, plonography, Ma- 
chine Design, Mechanical Drawing. 
Lew price; easy terms. Most thorough 
and complete course of an 
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We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 
@work right around 
-your own home, or 
Peravel if you wish. A 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


@ You will be surprised how | 
@easily you can make the 

@above sum. Hundreds are FASY P| 
& making double that. , 
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-bly youcandoittoo. Send nameand address, 
quae Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’_Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


ONE WAY TO SLEEP OUTDOORS. 


I’ve read erbout the resky chap 
With his nocturnal snores, 

Who, spite of all the bugs an’ things, 
Will still sleep out-o’-doors, 

An’ then the one contrairy-wise 
Who straightway took the floor, 

An’ says you needn’t count him in 
When you sleep out-o’-doors. 


But listen to my doleful plaint 
On these terrestr’al shores; 

Ther’s no one ekal to my wife 
For sleepin’ out-o’-doors. 

When the merc’ry’s down to zero, 
Freezin’ up your very cores, 

She puts the winder up sky-high; 

- Might’s well sleep out4o’-doors, 

ee: & 


Model Husband—I have long been a 
reader of our Table and enjoy reading so 
many helpful letters. I am only a young 
farmer’s wife, being married when I was 
17 years old. I suppose some of the Tablers 
will say, “What a foolish mother to allow 
it’ But I was an orphan. I think my 
husband a model man, if he does use ‘to- 
bacco. We have been married almost five 
years now and he has not said one cross 
word to me yet. I help out of doors when 
we cannot get help, and enjoy it. We have 
one little girl two years old.—[Wife of 22. 


Successful Circle—Letter circle 78 was 
organized May .12, 1899. It is composed of 
12 members, from Massachusetts to Kan- 
sas. I am No 8 on the list. The letters 
first reached me June 9. I started them on 
their way June 10, received them again on 
their second round Aug 18. They are on 
their third round and reached No 9 Sept 20. 
We all think we have one of the best cir- 
cles. We have not chosen a name for our 
circle yet, but it has made about the b st 
time in going around of any circle that 
has been reported.—[Secretary Circle 78. 





Mother to Guineas—I had 14 eggs given 
me if I would give the party a pair of 
guineas if any were raised. The eggs were 
set under a White Wyandot; she has 
proven an excellent mother. When her 
three weeks were out (guinea eggs take 
four weeks to hatch), she was inclined to 
leave the nest, and did, and I found her 
brooding one chicken that had come to 
her from an adjoining pen. She was put 
back on, the chickens removed from hear- 
ing, was closely watched and soon learned 
to jump on the nest whenever I came in 
sight. Every egg hatched and was out be- 
fore I knew it. They never make a peep or 
put their heads from under the wing, like 
chickens. Three were dead, and the first 
night rats caught all but six. These are 
growing finely and can fly like partridges. 
They are just making a noise like an Au- 
gust cricket and will soon be saying Joe 
Pratt.—_[E. E. B. 

Lop-sided Sympathy—An acquaintance 
once said to me, “Show me a person who 
has pets, either human or animal, and I 
will show you a person with more than the 
allotted share of selfishness.”” When this 
remark was made I was younger and less 
observant, and as there were those among 
my blood relatives who had pets, it nettled 
me and I protested with warmth against 
what I considered a _ slanderous charge. 
Things change in this world as time goes 
on, and my ideas regarding pets have prov- 
ed to be no exception to the rule. Recently 
I was on a visit to a ranch where they 
keep a pack of dogs who are fondled and 
indulgedy and whose chief occupation is to 
harass the stock. While there, a party who 
had been on a visit to a neighboring ranch 
returned. It was a very hot day, and the 
horses were panting and sweat wasdripping 
from them. One of the occupants of the 
conveyance was an accomplished graduate 
of an eastern seminary. While some dis- 
tance from the house the horses were met 
by the horde of curs, who barked, snap- 
ped and jumped at them. As they drew 
within hearing distance the driver, whose 
horses were now frightened, struck at them 
with the buggy whip, causing the young 
lady to exclaim,“‘Oh, don’t strike those dogs; 


its cruel! Poor, dear doggies! How I love 
you!” The driver was wrathful and an- 
swered: “To the dogs with the lop-sided 


sympathy that looks on unconcerned while 
the brutes are hounding the horses, but 
‘goes into hysterics the moment a fellow 
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turns the game on them!” The whole crowd, 
excepting two, were horrified, for the young 
lady was a pet, too. One of the exceptions 
happened to be the “‘boss,’’ and that’s what 
saved the driver from getting the ‘grand 
bounce.”’—[Prickly Pear. 


What Farmers “Need—Aintie Bowen, 


everyone’s thoughts put in print are more 
or less misrepresented, misquoted and mis- 


printed. Not long ago in one of my ar- 
ticies the word “that” was changed to 
“and.”’ It did make the sentence read fun- 


ny. I wish Aunty Bowen would show up 
the bad grammar. Not much escapes the 
Host’s eye. What farmers and their fam- 
ilies need are more labor-saving machines, 
standard magazines, the latest book, music 
and pictures, with lessons in drawing and 
painting. When any new public building or 
improvement is to be made, the “‘ring”’ tells 
the farmer what a benefit it will be to him— 
his farm increases in value. That means 
one more dollar added to his taxes; that is 
his benefit.—[E, E. B. 

An Envious Bachelor—My mouth waters 
when I read in these columns of cookies, 
pie and doughnuts, for it is seldom I get a 
glimpse of such delicacies up here in the 
woods of Wisconsin, where my brother and 
I are, baching and trying to subdue some 
of the wild timber land and make it inhab- 
itable for civilized people. Whistling Girl, 
you may whistle to your heart’s content 
and I won’t run; but if I was obliged to 
part my hair in the middle, I would keep 
it clipped close or wear a smoking cap, an 
article for which I have no use, though I 
have helped raise tobacco for 15 years. Wis- 
consin Schoolma’am, your letter brings to 
mind a little experience I had a few years 
ago with mischievous Young America. I 
fear that too many, especially in the coun- 
try districts, enter the teaching profession 
not thoroughly prepared and not realizing 
the responsible and important task they 
have undertaken.—[Wood Farmer. 





That Luckless Spider—’Twas just before 


candle lighting. She had some apples dry- 
ing on a newspaper under the stove. She 
was stooping to turn them over when she 
spied something gray and of the size of a 
five-cent piece come ambling along. ‘“‘Spi- 
ders!”’ she shrieked, and beat a retreat to 
the top of the kitchen table. Just then he 
rushed towards the table and she yelled, 
whereat heran in the opposite direction. But 
horrors! He was making for those apples! 
She jumped off the table, grabbed a piece 
of stove wood, took accurate aim and 
brought the wood down on the back of that 
luckless spider with a ‘‘whack.” She rais- 
ed the stick, confidently expecting to look 
on the remains of a mangled spider, when, 
wonder of wonders, that fellow walked off 
as nimbly as ever. She dropped that wood 
quick and got onto that table in no time. 
She stood there shrieking and panting hys- 
terically, when Brother Bob, attracted to 
the kitchen by the unusual sounds issuing 
therefrom, walked in. ‘‘O, Bob,”’ she wail- 
ed, ‘“‘do kill that horrid spider, if he’s kill- 
able. He’s been chasing me for half an 
hour.” Bob caught up the stick and once 
more it was broyght down with a whack. 
“Whew!” he exclaimed. ‘“Ain’t he a big 
one!”” He raised the club, stooped closer, 
and then bent back with a roar of laughter. 
‘Look at your spider, Sis,’”’ he shouted. 
“Funniest spider I ever saw. Come on; 
he won’t hurt you.” Again she ventured 
down, while Bob, laughing immoderately, 
struck a match and held it close to the 
spider, which immediately resolved itself 
into a small gray feather. She sat down be- 
side it and wept, whereat Bob seemed to 
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What a Farmer’s Boy 
Xs 

















He can qualify bim- 
selffora position as 
“7 a first-class Loccmo- 
tive, Steam, Electri- 
cal or Civil Engineer 
without leaving the 
farm until he is ready 
to enter his new occu- 
pation and 


2 My: , oe mot 
4 A R y * 
E A GOOD SALARY 
Our system of teaching by mail will give any 
boy atechnical education. Write for pamphlet 
and state what you wish to study. 


International Corres, Sehools, Box 1235, Seranton, Pa. 































Most Successful Physician 4 
: In the World. 


There are few, if any, physicians in the torld 
who have had the vast experience and wonderful 
success in performing cures that Dr. Greene. of 
Nervura fame, the famous specialist in diseases of 
women, has had, and the fact that he gives his valu- 
able advice and counsel absolutely free should cause 
every weak, sick, ailing and discouraged woman to 
ammediately consult or write to Dr. Greene, 35 

W..14th St., New York City, about her case. : 
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PHONOGRAPH 


uses the same records as 
the higher-priced instru- 
ments, and is constructed 
on the same sound princi- 
ples that have established 
the superiority of all Edison 
Phonographs. The greatest 
home entertainer ever 
GEM, $7.50. made. 
For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


machines ad :ecords, apply to THIS 
any Phonog-aph dealer. 






NaTIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
New York. MARK 
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All latest Musical Attachments. take it back. 
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| Over a Quarter of a Million Satisfied Castomers | 
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modern method of piano 
selling. 

We Warrant our | 
Pianos and Orgaus 
for 25 Years. Back 
of that Warranty is a 
business worth over a 
million dollars. 


FREE: 


Our Souvenir Cata- 
logue for 190) is one of 
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sive musical booksin 
thetrade. The front- 
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reproduction in colors 
ofan oil painting rep- 
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3 Hoart of the People” | 

™—and our latest spe- 
cial offer, etc. he 
catalogue describes 
all our pianos and 
organs. It tells about 


The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 


for Pianos, imitates aceurately Harp, Banjo, Guitar, Zither, 
Mandolin, ete., while the frmons patent Combination Mul- 
titone Reed Action make the CORNISH Organs unequalled 
im tone—reproduce the power of a full orchestra. 


$25 


Cash or Easy Payments. 











A prompt response to this advertisement 
will ceeuse o DISCOUNT of $10 on the list 
rices in our 1900 Catalogue on any COR- 

ISH ORGAN or $20 on the list price of 
8 CORNISH PIANO. 


d fe rticulars of the CORNISH 

CO-OPERATIVE Pian, ‘showing how 
» ne 
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GORNISH & CO.Washington, N.J. 
(Established Fifty Years) 
Makers of HIGH GRADE AMERICAN PIANOS and ORGANS 
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find new cause for mirth, “That boy,” she 
observed, when he had taken his depar- 
ture, and she could hear his occasional 
“haw haw” in the distance, “that boy 
grows more and more vulgar every day, I 
do believe.. Mother ought to be more care- 
ful about what company she allows him to 
keep.”—LJ. V. B. 


Asked and Answered—yYes, Miss F., the 


red clover is Vermont’s state flower.——In 
reply to Anxious Inquirer, we are printing 
our readers’ best recipes right along.——‘“I 


would like to know the address of the firm 
in New York that buys chicken feathers to 
be exported and made into artificial 
feathers for ladies’ hats; also how to clean 
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the tin boxes and pails that axle grease 
comes in,” writes Mrs H, 8. McM, 





“Pushing to the front” is very bad; you 
better get in line and wait your turn, then 
you won’t evolve a rhinocerous spiritual 
rind and grow a crop of bristles up and 
down your back.—[EAbert Hubbard. 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 





Among the famous contributors engaged 
for the 1900 volume are: 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

REGINALD De KOVEN. 

RIDER HAGGARD. 

GEN. WESLEY MERRITT. 

CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 

GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER. 

WALTER CAMP. 

VICTOR MAUREL. 

CAPT. A. T. MAHAN. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

SARAH O. JEWETT. 

GEN. CHARLES KING. 

HENRY M. STANLEY. 

MARGARET SANGSTER. 

HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 

MARGARET DELAND. 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

PAUL DUNBAR. | 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

I. ZANGWILL. 


DEAN FARRAR. 
Besides Two Hundred others — Soldiers, 
Sailors, Statesmen, Clergymen, Travellers, 


Men of Science, Men of Affairs, and the 
most gifted writers of short stories. 
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Now Is the time to 
i Subscribe for 


The 1900 Volume of 


The Youths 
Companion 


Te take advantage of the special 
= offer which the publishers make 
to new subscribers, as explained below: 


















FR E E All the issues of The 


Companion for the re- 
maining weeks of 1899 will be sent 
Free to those who subscribe now for 
the new volume for 1900, 52 issues. 
This offer includes the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Double Numbers and the 
Companion’s Superb Calendar for 1900, 
lithographed in twelve colors, a gift 
that will be preserved and enjoyed the 
year round. 4&% Cut out and send this 
slip or the name of this magazine with 
$1.75, the price of your subscription 
until January 1, 1901. J 121 
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a. family finds the Companion 

a welcome addition to the home 
life, egch issue offering something of 
interest and value for every member of 
the household. For 1900 the editors 
promise a volume of rare variety and 
attractiveness. [Ilustrated_ Announce- 
ment Number, containing a full pros- 
_pectus of the new volume, will be sent 


mR free to any address on receipt of a 


postal-card request. 





The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW IN 





right, Fig 2. 
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Something New in Needlework. 
ELIZABETH FULLER. 




















The designs given herewith are in Italian 
stitch, something newer than cross-stitch, 
which is so justly popular for cushions at 
present, The Italian embroidery, while even 
prettier than the cross-stitch, is much eas- 
ier of execution. Across each small square 


































is a stitch, whether straight or cornerwise 
across, and wash silk is the material most 
used on linen. The designs given are pretty 
for sideboard covers, tea cloths, tray cloths 
or doilies. Very pretty cushion covers are 


MOTHERS AND 


i — ie 


SOMETHING 


NEEDLEWORK 


At th® left, Fig 1; at the 


4 


hook), turn, twelve s c under ch eight *. 
Repeat directions between stars twice. Then 
ch eight, turn, fasten between fourth and 
fifth s c, turn, sixteen s c under ch eight, 
four s c in each of the three spaces made 
by the previous ch 
under the same ch ten as the twelve s c are 
under. 
separately, and is entirely finished before 
the next one is commenced. This is the 
reason you have to turn so many times. Af- 
ter you get to the top of the spoke, the 
four s c are filled in each of the previous 
ch eights to enable you to get back to the 
center wheel without breaking the thread.” 


aN 









‘eights,’ and four s c 


Notice that each spoke is made 


Photographic Sofa Pillow—A. A. A. and 


others have inquired where they can obtain 
the sensitized cloth mentioned in the article, 
A Photographic Sofa Pillow, in the issue of 
Oct 21. Any department store with a pho- 
tographie department or any firm dealing 
in photographic supplies, in a nearby city, 
will furnish or procure it for you. Your 
local photographer or even an 
could easily prepare it by treating cotton 
cloth with a solution made from the for- 
mula printed in the article. It is the same 
as that used on paper for blue prints, with 
which all photographers are familiar. 
photograph of Admiral Dewey could be 
made on cloth if one possesses a negative. 
Any photographer can make one by pho- 
tographing from a picture of Dewey, being 
careful not to use a copyrighted one, as 
trouble might ensue. Then proceed as with 
any negative. 
NM. P. 
the author of the article, to furnish such a 
picture. 


amateur 


A 


This is in reply to Mrs H. 
It will be impossible for B. A. W.., 





A school teacher received the following 


note of caution from the anxious mother 
of one of her pupils: 
do not push Johnny too hard for so much of 
his branes is intelleck that he ought to be 
held back a good deal or he will run to in- 
telleck entirely an I*do not dezire this. So 
plese hold him back so as to keep his in- 
telleck from getting bigger than his boddy 
an injooring him for life.’’ 


“Dear miss, plese 











made of checked white dimity worked in 
delicate shades of wash silk. Fig 1 is all in 
Italian stitch. Fig 2 is a combination of 
Italian and satin stitch. Fig 3 has a cross- 
stitch border. 













Queries Answered. 


Aluna, it is perfectly right to have two 
remaining or odd stitches left at the ending 
of first row, in the knitted octahedral slip- 
per described in the July 15 issue. Only ar- 
range them as they come at the right-hand 
side of one strip, and at the left in theother, 
They are meant to go around the top of the 
slipper to sew the border to. The single 
stitch forms a cord around the sole. But 
‘it would be immaterial if you cast on thirty 
stitches and only had a single stitch on 
both sides of strip.—[Sarah Rodney. 

Mrs B. F. W., in regard to your trouble 





Preserves 


r-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
more easily, more quickly, more 
healthfu ed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found PP efi ned 


Paraffine Wax 


fn every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
& with I. of its many uses 
m your druggist or grocer. 
Bold. everywhere. Made by 
STANDARD OIL 00. 












with the fourth round of “spoke wheel” 
doily in the Sept 9 issue, Esther Peterson 
writes: “While the directions were correct 










between 4th and 5th s c just made (this 


WANTED 


Reliable men and women in every lo- 
cality to advertise and introduce our 


as printed, I have rewritten th fourth gone oo goods which are recommended by some 

it. celebrated men and women in_ America. 
round in a simpler way, as follows? Twelve | Steady emplo\ ment. Salar 2? per week. References 
sS c under ch ‘ten, * ch eight, turn, fasten required. Address OXIDINE MFG. CO., Manhattan 


Theater Bldg., Broadway, New York. 








means the fourth and fifth s c In the order 
they were made, not the fifth s c from 








RUPTURE 


Curethat cures Rupture. $1 bot. 
J. M. Kenyon, Owego, N. Y. 


DAUGHTERS 


























That rheumatism in its worst form 
can be cured by proper treatment is 
shown by this interview with Mat 
Tanner, of 231 Hamilton S8t., Albany, 
N.Y. Hesaid: “I was taken with 
rheumatism that began in my hips 
and spread throughout my body. For 
two years anda halfI wasconfinedto & 
my bed. Il employed nine of the best & 
physicians of Albany, and two spe- 
Cialists from New York, but all de- 
clared my case hopeless. My niece 
recommended Dr. Williams’ Pink 

































Pills for Pale People. The use of sev- 
eral boxes enabled me to leave my 
bed and go about with crutches, Fi- 
nally I abandoned the crutches, and 
am now aswell as ever. No praise 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People is too —— my case. 
AT TANNER.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 17th day of September, 1893. 
NxEIuz F. TOWNER, Notary Public, 
—From the Albany (NN. Y.) Journat 











































Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never soid by the dozen or hundred, 






but always in peseegse. At all droagiels, 
er direct from the Or. Williams Me — 
OX, 


Ce.. Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per 
xes $2.60. 
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Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world, 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To every New Subscriber to this Journal 
for 1900, whose name reaches us before De- 
cember 1, we will send the numbers for 
the remainder of this year FREE from the 
time the subscription is received. 


Acopy of the American Agriculturist 
Year Kook and Almanac for 1900, con- 
taining over 500 pages, and of incalculable 
value to all, is included with each subscription. 

This is a special inducement that is offered 
at no other season of the year, and we ask as 
a favor that our readers show this offer to 
their friends and neighbors and ask them to 
subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up aclub, we will 
send this journal one year free to anyone 
sending us three new subscribers at $1 
, year, including of course a copy of the 
ear B: ok and Almanac. 

Now is the most favorable time for gettin 

subscriptions, and we trust our friends wil 

¢ enter at once upon an energetic canvass, a0 
make good use of the above offer. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at 
from 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement wit» the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by their nambers. Give Bust Measure for ladies‘ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for missesand 
children. 


Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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Yj: 7817—Misses’ Waist. 
12, 14 and 16 years. 





7827—Ladies’ Basque with Simulated Vest. 
33, 34, 36, 38; 40 and 42 inch bust. 





781I—Misses’ Jacket. 
7813—Misses' Circular Skirt. 
Jacket, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Skirt, 12, 14 and 16 years. 





7566—Boy’'s Suit. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 yeara, 
















































































7523—Childs’ Ccmbinationé. 
7829—Ladies’ Skirt. 2, 4, 6; 8 and 10 years: 
22; 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waiat. : 


525—Childs’ Ondershirt. 
, 8 and 10 years. 


Pa 
> 
m-) 





oe ~ . 7809=Chiids’ Double Breasted Goat 
- a. _7491—Ladios? Dressifiz, Sacgie; 7637=Childs’ Dress: - with Cape. 7824—Misses’ Wrapper. 
83, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust, 4,6 and 8 years, 2, 4 and 6 years 12, 14 and 16 years,/ 
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ORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES and 


WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 





4 Hee > —_ 


If you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 
be most ne Re any in the market 

age pamphiet 
Pe renene A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT 


ICE 
CUTTING 


made easy with our 
Double Row Steel Ice 
Plow. Outs faster, easier 
= wit \t-- ee ony, depth 
ow m.de. Cuts any size and depth. 
ays foritee)f in lessthan 2 days. Marks and cuts the 
field at the same time. Send for catalogue and prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BRAND NEW 


ic) TINNED STEEL 277 
mers, ROOFING “<7 


$2.00 per Square of 10x10 
feet, or 100 Square Feet. 
CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS 

oF TOOLS 


Me D> BOUGHT AT 
YOU  SAERETS:RECENERS AND TRUSTEES SALES. YOU 


NEED Write for Free Catalogue No, 25 NEED; 


Satie neon, | 
CAIKAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357". & IRON STS. 


ee 

A NEWSPAPER 
FREE |! 

The Western Trail 


/ 


















with Smalley or Battle Cre 
Wood Saws. More mone =e 
made with our sawing outfits than 


with other implement ag can 
boy. tt FEED DRAG SAWS—S SIZES. 
Circular or cut off, 10 sizes; also Bolt- 


ing or Picket Mills. Every machine 
sold under a positive guarantee to do 
‘ perfect work. Aljlso fall line of Pow- 

ers for qpecetine. Catalog showing 


our Smalley line complete mailed free 
if you name this paper. 

SMALLEY MFC. CO. 
Sole Makers, Manitowoe, Wis. 








It is beantifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOFA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR !T—Mailed Free—Postage Paid 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 













superior features not found in others. 
on every pair. 
than ever before. We mak 


Protect Your Feet From The Cold and Wet. 


All Knit “BALL-BAND” 


They are the most comfortable and will wear twice as long as others. 
Socks and Rubbers are the same high oie asthe All-knit Boots. They have 
rs. Besure that the trade-mark ‘‘Ball-Band” 
ere are more imitations and counterfeits this season 4 
e all our own rub 








WOOL BOOTS, 
are the best. 
‘*Ball.Band”’ 


rs and are not conn 
Band 


in any way with any Trust. Insist upon getting ‘*Ball- pe XN S 
goods from your dealer and take no others said to be “As \ Ses 
good as,” etc. Misht waka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka,Ind. = 














That condition is sure to 


: C ‘ 
TILE, For 45 7 we ees 


MELLOW LAN D. follow through drainin; 
AGRI 


’ CULTURAL DRAIN ; 

and Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 40 3rd Av, Albany. N.Y. 


ile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
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MARGINAL INDEX to°%ind “any “pince 
a le —aay without looking over 

accurately 


SIXTY COLORED FLAGS representing 


he flags of the different nations of the 
world, together with the various ensigns 
in use by the United States. 


would cost $3.00 in cheapest book form. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Address 
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_ Each map is 14x21 inches in size, except the United States, which is 11x14. They are 
printed in the best style on good book paper and bound in strong paper cover; size when 
closed, 12x14 inches. No better maps than these are made in America, and separately 


Sorte but a limited edition of this Atlas, we 
offer the 

stamps. This is without doubtthe biggest value ever offered in a book of this kind, and 
no one atall interested should delay or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RAND McNALLY ATLAS: 


$3 WORTH °Forskty 10 CTS. 


The New Atlas from the press of Rand, McNally & Co. contains the latest and finest 
colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of more than fifty countries and islands, em- 
bracing all the points of interest in the Cuban and Philippine wars. 


SOME VALUABLE FEATURES. 


AREA AND POPULATION si.22¢=s" 


inces and colonies, also the location and 
nation to which they belong. 
are given, together 


PRINCIPAL CITIES with location and 


population according to the last census. 


m to close for only 10 cents in silver or 
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f 
DRILL ror | 
WATER 
Si OIL, GAS 
Go. = AND COAL 

ZENS RNY OZ 


Use our machinery! It is the strongest. It takes 
the least power. Carries the heaviest tools. Drills 
much faster. Lasts longer and makes the owner 
more money than any other Drilling Machine on 
earth. Machines made for drilling any depth of 
diameter, and for Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIo. 


BLIKE A BULL DOG 


Is the CHANDLEE LOCK and it mak 
the stay stay where you putit, on 
wire—hard steel or 
or small, that’s why 
LEE FENCE is a- 
rior toothers. Anybody can build 
and it's rigid, strong, safe and 
handsome. Agents @ money sell- 


E WAN 


catalogue, &c, 
itimore, 


MACHINE 


weave fence of coiled hard 

spring wire at half price 

factory fence. $25 buys wire 
100 Fence. Catalogue 

Address, 

Carter Wire Fence Mach.Co, 

Box 43, Mit. Sterling, 0, 
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One Trial of PAGE FENCE 


has always proven its merits. It lasts so long. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 




















PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows-just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement oO actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size pearyy 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

ken specially for this work), superbly 

rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 

1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 























To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW_ TH® 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














